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Hot spot 


CHARLES LAQUIDARA, host of WBCN’s popular “Big Mattress” radio show, 
fields questions from Northern Essex students in the tiled lounge during a recent 


visit to the college. — 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


City rejects complex 


by Kristen King 
ity residents last Tuesday 
rejected a zoning amendment 
that would have allowed A.J. 
Lane to constuct an 893-unit 
hotel/apartment/conference complex on 
the old Atwood property near the college. 
In a special referendum, voters decid- 
ed to overturn a zoning amendment that 
the City Council had approved earlier this 
year by a 6-3 vote. 


Nearly 41 percent, or 9,272 of the ci- 
ty’s 22,851 registered voters cast ballots 
Tuesday. More than two-thirds (68 per- 
cent) voted ‘‘no,’’ while 32 percent sup- 
ported the amendment. 

In all 20 of the city’s precincts, the 
amendment was defeated, and it lost by 
a 4-1 margin in the neighborhood in which 
the project would be built (Ward 3, 
Precinct 3). 

In 11 of the precincts, the measure lost 
by 2-1 margins. 

Members of the East Parish 
Neighborhood Association, the main op- 
position group, said that concern over 
pollution of Kenoza Lake, the city’s ma- 
jor drinking water supply, spurred them 
to reject the measure. 


Lane and his supporters, however, 
claimed that the threat of pollution is a 


in Dimitr 
by Brian Smith 

On Sept. 19, the Massachusetts 
Community College Council (MCCC), the 
state-wide teacher’s union, voted no- 
confidence in President Dimitry and his 
administrators and censured Dimitry, 
who is president of the council of 
community college presidents. 

In a special act of the MCCC, the union 
has claimed that in only two years, 
President Dimitry has caused faculty, 
professional staff and those appointed to 
represent them, to file unfair labor 
practice charges, petitions and grievances 
on approximately 50 occasions because of 
his administrative actions and omissions. 

The union also claims that the abuses 


Paul Blanchard photo 


Inside Story 


November 26, 1986 


A clear forecast 


Everybody talks about the weather, but no 
one can do anything about it. Although he 
cannot stop the rain, NECC Professor Robert 
Paul makes perfectly clear what is happen- 
ing in the weather world around us in his new 
book. The forecast for Paul is so good that 
over 30 colleges around the country are us- 
ing his text in their classrooms. 

See special feature, page 6. 


A world of difference 
Created in early 1985, the Lawrence 


Education-Employment Program has become 

a way for minorities to end the vicious cycle 

of dead-end jobs they find in this country. 

This week, the Observer takes an in depth 

look at the people in LEEP and at what is hap- 

pening at this highly successful program. 
See variety, page 7. 


Revealing postures 


You may be what you eat, but the way Nor- 
thern Essex students sit is even more reveal- 
ing than their diets, according to a report 
from former Observer editor Paul Heffernan. 

See special features, page 10. 


Sports 


Awards 


See page 15 
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misconception, and that the project 
would actually improve the quality of the 
lake. 

City Councilor George Dekeon, one of 
the three councilors who opposed the 
amendment, said it would have allowed 
development of hotels, motor lodges and 
convention centers in three zoning areas, 
not just the Atwood Farm place. 

Supporters countered that the measure 
was not a blanket zoning amendment, 
and that developers would have to obtain 
special permits from the City Council. 

Although the referendum is binding, 
Lane's attorney, Michael J. Early, said 
the firm may fight the results or propose 
another project for the property. 

Lane has said several times that he will 
consider building low and moderate in- 
come housing on the site. 


Vote totals 


Ward 1 : 
Ward 2 
Ward 3 
Ward 4... 


Union lists charges 


censure 


and illegal acts of Dimitry and his 
administrators have caused the collapse 
of institutional integrity at NECC. 


MCCC charges Dimitry with the 
following: 

e Presiding over a faculty evaluation 
process which has caused numerous 
professional reversals and injuries to 
faculty and staff by violating contractual 
obligations and the laws of the 
commonwealth. 

e Creating and atmosphere in which 
faculty find it difficult to exercise their 
academic freedom. 

e Abrogating and changing 

(Continued on page 3) 
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PRESIDENT John R. Dimitry. 

by Kristen King 
resident John Dimitry is 
maintaining a business-as- 
usual attitude in the 
aftermath of his censure by the 

state-wide teacher’s union. 

He received a letter of censure last 
month from the Massachusetts 
Community College Council which 
represents 1,800 teachers in public higher 


No changes for 


Observation 
Window 


education. 

He says he has heard nothing further 
from the state union and that the local 
union has not contacted him. 

Dimitry’s case is unusual in that the 
state, not the local union voted to 
reprimand him. 


He does not expect severe 
implications to follow, however. ‘“There 
have been a number of community college 
presidents censured over the years, and 
nothing’s happened,” he said. 

“T assume that once the contract is 
settled, things will return to normal,” he 
added. 


The University of Massachusetts is 
close to a contract settlement, which 
Dimitry says will set the precedent for 


the remaining contracts in state higher 
education. 

Dimitry has received supportive phone 
calls from both the chancellor and the 
chairman of the Board of Regents. 

The board recently issued an 18 page 
major policy paper in which it outlined its 
intent to centralize standards, policy and 
direction in the state’s 29 institutions of 
higher learning. 


Dimitry says the measure is overdue. 
“They haven't done enough to exercise 
their lawful authority. 

Under the new policy, collective 
bargaining will be centralized, as 
contracts will be consolidated. There are 
currently five separate contracts for the 
state’s community colleges, four-year 
colleges and universities. 

The board will seek funding for 
continuing education in the evening and 
summer divisions. Dimitry said he was 
“outraged” when he became president 11 
years ago to find that evening students 
paid up to three times as much as day 


Dimitry 


students. 
The college is still awaiting Gov. 
Michael Dukakis’ budget 


recommendations for next year. Dimitry 
is expecting between $300,000 and 
$400,000 to be appropriated for a child 
care center to occupy existing campus 
space. He also forsees an $11 million 
budget intially for the Lawrence 
Educational Employment Program. 


The college may also receive $4-$5 
million for a theatre for the Haverhill 
campus. 


Commenting on the defeat of A.J. 
Lane’s proposed hotel/conference com- 
plex, Dimitry says that Lane is determin- 
ed to develop the land. “He has said 
several times that he would build public 
housing units if the voters reject his 
proposal.” 

Low income housing projects do not re- 
quire local government approval and 
would allow Lane to deal with state of- 
ficials instead. 
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Circle K Club receives senate approval 


by Norma J. Pike 

The student senate in its first meetings 
together elected officers, appointed com- 
mittees and accepted Circle K Club onto 
the campus. 

Student senate members elected to of- 
fice were Tom lIacubucci, president; 
Christine Keenan, vice president; Sue 
Poirier, secretary, and Rhonda Imonti, 
treasurer. 

The senate formed an academic affairs 
committee, concerned with student advis- 
ing and curriculum and dealing with class 
schedules. 

Bruce Bearse, Keenan and Poirier were 
appointed to the committee. 


~ In case it 


Curriculum committee members are 
Diane Berry, Tom Ellis and Imonte. 

Child care is a continuing problem for 
NECC students and faculty with no solu- 
tion at this time. However, an investiga- 
tion is underway concerning legal re- 
quirements of day care workers and 
regulations on housing facilities. The gym 
is the proposed site for the child care 
center. 


It is hoped that day care will be a reali- 
ty by spring 1987. Berry, Ellis and Poirier 
are looking into the possibility. 

The senate is drawing up a policy pro- 
tecting student’s rights to view films and 


SNOWS ... 


The following stations are used to announce class cancellations: 


WBZ-AM 1030, Boston 
WCAP-AM 980, Lowell 
WCCM-AM 800, Lawrence 
WCEA-AM 1470, Newburyport 
WESX-AM 1230, Salem 
WHAV-AM 1490, Haverhill 
WHDH-AM 8850, Boston 


WLLH-AM 1400, Lawrence and Lowell. 
Class cancellation announcements and other student and emergency in- 
ormation relating to the college's facilities and classes will be available by 
alling the college’s “School Announcements’’ number — 374-5800. 


NECC Day 


Division 


Academic Calendar — Fall, 1986 


. 27-28 
All College Day. 


2 

3 
15- 
19 
24 
25 
9 


19 Final exam week. 
Fall 1986 academic semester ends at 5 p.m. 
Fall 1986 grades due at Registrar's office by 3 p.m. 
Christmas — holiday. 
Fall 1986 grades mailed to students. 


Thanksgiving recess — no classes. 
Academic advising and pre-registration conclude. 


movies of their choice. Literature is also 
being included in the policy. 

Circle K Club, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, an affiliate of Kiwanis, was accepted 
onto the campus. The student senate im- 
posed two requirements on Circle K: it 
must have its own constitution and by- 
laws, and no student activities money will 
ever be allocated to the club. 


The senate will speak to Arthur 
Signorelli who is responsible for all com- 
pus bulletin boards about enforcing 
observance of proper use of the boards. 
Many boards are cluttered with out-dated 
activities notices. 

Senate members will have lunch with 
President John Dimitry and the deans 
Nov. 26 in the President’s dining room. 


Students need insurance 


by Norma Pike 

NECC requires all day students to pur- 
chase mandatory, accident, medical 
health insurance. 


An increasing number of Americans, 35 
million, have no accident medical in- 
surance to cover health care cost. This 
alarming problem prompted NECC to re- 
quire students, upon payment of tuition, 
to be automatically insured. Students are 


insured for accidental bodily injury 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week with a maximum coverage of 
$20,000 until August 31, 1987. 

Expenses and services covered include 
physician, surgeon, registered nurse and 
hospital confinement. More in-depth in- 
formation on insurance coverage and a 
brochure can be obtained at the student 
health office Monday-Friday, 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 


Staffers attend seminar 


Several NECC faculty members attend- 
ed a computer conference Oct. 5-8 at 
Miami-Dade Community College in 
Florida. 


Jean C. Poth, chairperson, business 
division; Corinne Grise, chairperson, 
math, science and technology; Margaret 
Raney, chairperson, office and business 
education; and Priscilla Caira, chairper- 
son, computer technology went to the 
conference entitled, “The Community 
College and The Computer: Insuring Ac- 
cess and Excellence.”’ It was sponsored 
by the League for Innovation and Miami- 
Dade Community College. 


The conference revolved around many 
aspects of the community college system: 
creating, managing, and developing a 
microcomputer based applications lab; 
the no-line, no wait, no-hassle registration 
service; touch tone telephone registration 
service; Camelot-based clinical practice 


evaluation and student feedback system; 
computer applications for instruction: 
broad learning goals and specific training. 

A microcomputer registration manage- 
ment system; developing computer bas- 
ed course for adult literacy; room schedul- 
ing system; computerized advisement 
and graduation certification in an interac- 
tive mode for a batch environment. 

Also, the group toured Miami-Dade 
Community College. 

For fun, the group took a yacht trip 
(free of charge) to exclusive Fisher Island, 
former home of one of the Vanderbilts 
and enjoyed a gourmet dinner while the 
yacht waited to return them to their 
hotel. 

They learned, after dinner, that star- 
ting Oct. 15, the restaurant, which can on- 
ly be accessed by water, will be closed to 
the public and membership will be 
granted to clients in the million dollar 
bracket. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
employment conditions of faculty and 
staff. In some instances, abolishing jobs 
and salary payments without entering in- 
to impact bargaining obligations with the 
professional association as required by 
the collective bargaining agreement and 
the law. 


e¢ Manipulating and violating the 
faculty and staff contractual workload 
requirements, and causing heavy burdens 
to be assumed by some employees and 
economic sufferings for other employees. 

¢ Terminating the employment of 
professionals in violation of the general 
laws of the Commonwealth. 

In one instance, causing harm to an 
employee’s professional career, a 
settlement of more than $50,000 in 
damages was awarded, as a result of a 
guilty finding against Dimitry and his 
administrators by the Labor Relations 
Commission. 

e Harassing employees in the exercise 
of their rights under general law as 
determined by the Massachusetts Labor 
Relations Commissions. 


e Consistently violating the 
institutional grievance/arbitration 
procedure by violating the very steps and 
processes by which association members 
must by agreement with the Board of 
Regents and the association seek redress 
of grievances. 

‘In response to the Dimitry interview 
which appeared in the last issue of the 
Observer, NECC Union President Joe 
Rizzo provides rebuttal. 


—— 
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JOSEPH RIZZO, president of the faculty union association. 


President Dimitry maintains the 
position of offering a 22 percent pay 
increase, but Rizzo says ‘‘The pay-offs he 
gives are not real. He arrived at the figure 
of 22 percent by putting a cash value on 
non-cash benefits, therefore, the figure of 
22 percent is not a real cash figure.” 

As a result of an earlier ruling handed 
down by the Labor Relations 
Commission, the teachers in the Division 


of Continuing Education (DCE) won the 
right to unionize when they were declared 
a separate unit to themselves. A vote will 
be taken Nov. 26 to see whether DCE 
wishes to form a separate union. 

If they decide to unionize, they will 
then have to decide whether to have a 
contract of their own, or a pro-rated 
version of the contract established for the 
full-time teachers. 


Snags mar Oktoberfest plans 


by Marie McKone 

How was Oktoberfest? Some say it was 
a flop and others didn’t know it was 
taking place. Maybe a better question 
would be ‘‘What was the Oktoberfest?” 

The Oktoberfest was a celebration of 
ethnic groups which was held on NECC’s 
campus Oct. 27-30. 

The celebration was supposed to con- 
sist of musical events, various ethnic 
movies, cultural foods, different guest 
speakers and other festive events, 


including different contests. 


The Beautiful Baby Contest was 
scheduled, but never made it. The contest 
would have given students a chance to 
match faculty and staff members with 
their pictures. 

The problem: faculty and staff never 
supplied their photos. 

Ethnic foods were sold throughout the 
celebration in the Student Center 
cafeteria. When asked ‘‘How is. the 


Finals schedule 

Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or final class meeting 
can be determined by referring to the chart below. Assignments are based on the 
first hour and first day the course regularly meets. Your final meeting will be held 
in the room you currently occupy. The Registrar will contact faculty if a time or a 
room change is necessary. 
Monday at 8 Friday, Dec. 19 8-10:30 
Monday at 9 Wednesday, Dec. 17 8-10:30 
Monday at 10 Monday, Dec. 15 8-10:30 
Monday at 11 Tuesday, Dec. 16 11-1:30 
Monday at 1 Monday, Dec. 15 2-4:30 
Monday at 2 Friday, Dec. 19 2-4:30 
Monday at 3 Wednesday, Dec. 17 2-4:30 
Tuesday at 8 Tuesday, Dec. 16 8-10:30 
Tuesday at 9 Tuesday, Dec. 16 8-10:30 
Tuesday at 10 Thursday, Dec. 18 11-1:30 
Tuesday at 11 Wednesday, Dec. 17 11-1:30 
Tuesday at 12 Tuesday, Dec. 16 2-4:30 
Tuesday at 1 Monday, Dec. 15 11-1:30 
Tuesday at 2 Tuesday, Dec. 16 2-4:30 
Wednesday at 8 Friday, Dec. 19 8-10:30 
Wednesday at 9 Wednesday, Dec. 17 8-10:30 
Wednesday at 11 Tuesday, Dec. 16 11-1:30 
Wednesday at 2 Friday, Dec. 19 2-4:30 
Thursday at 9 Thursday, Dec. 18 8-10:30 
Thursday at 12 Thursday, Dec. 18 2-4:30 
Friday at 9 Friday, Dec. 19 11-1:30 


questions about this schedule. 


Information specific to final examinations or final class meetings will be announc- 
ed by course instructors. Students who have more than one final at the same time 
must contact their instructor. Contact the registrar’s office, B126, if you have any 


Oktoberfest and what is your opinion of 
the ethnic food?” ‘‘I have no idea what 
you’re talking about.’’ one student 
replied. 

Other various types of food were 
scheduled to be sold in the C building. It 
never happened. No food was ever 
prepared and no sales were ever made. 


The problem: lack of help from the 
students involved with the festival. 

One other event that might have shot 
down the Oktoberfest was the scheduling 
of the movie The Godfather during the 
ethnic celebration. 

Various films were chosen for the 
festival, but this one never made it to the 
scene. Fifteen teachers and faculty 
members signed a petition to stop the 
showing of The Godfather during the 
time, stating ‘“‘It was not a good choice 
for an ethnic celebration.”’ 

Oktoberfest did have some good points. 
Folk singers Makem and Clancy started 
the celebration. The concert was Oct. 
23 in the Student Center cafeteria. It was 
very successful. 


R.D. Sahl, Channel Seven newscaster, 
discussed his trip to Poland during his 
visit at NECC. The turnout was great. 
Many students and faculty were present. 

Another guest speaker during the 
celebration was Bruce Stronach, con- 
tributor to a book on Japanese culture. 
The event was also a great success. 

The purpose of the Oktoberfest was to 
raise money for NECC’s international 
studies scholarship. The money was col- 
lected, thanks to a raffle and the Makem 
and Clancy concert. 

The co-chairpeople for the celebration 
were Steve Michaud, director of student 
activities; Dave Micus, assistant 
registrar; and Cindy Crivaro, assistant 
professor of behaviorial science. 


“It was not a total disaster, but I wish 
it would have been better,” said one of the 
chairpeople. 

Plans for other celebrations are being 
made. There may be a Mardi Gras in 
February and a Hawaiian Luau in the 
spring. 

Don’t give up. The second time around 
is always better. 


Observer 


Briefs 


College sets 
info session 


Kathleen Gallagher, staff associate for 
personnel and affirmative action, has 
notified the college community there will 
be two informational sessions concerning 
the Massachusetts Employee Assistance 
Program. They are Dec. 8 and Dec. 10 
from noon to 1 p.m. at the conference 
‘center at the Harold Bentley Library. 

Kay Frishman, executive director of 
the Family Services Association of 
Greater Lawrence, will conduct the 
meetings. She will explain services pro- 
vided by the program. 

Coffee will be served. 


NECC creates 
new committee 


President John R. Dimitry has an- 
nounced the appointment of a Constitu- 
tion Celebration and Education Commit- 
tee to plan the college’s involvement in 
the 200th anniversary celebration com- 
memorating the signing of the 
Constitution. 

The committee has been created in 
response to a request from former Chief 
Justice Warren Burger who is chairing 
the Commission on the Bicentennial of 
the United States Constitution. Burger 
has indicated many colleges and univer- 
sities have programs planned to include 
seminars and workshops to stimulate re- 
examination of the ideas on which the 
Constitution rests. 

The Northern Essex committee is 
chaired by Dr. Usha Sellers, chairperson 
of the social sciences division, and Beth 
Wilcoxson, chairperson of the department 
of history. Other members are Arthur 
Barlas, Paul Bevilacqua, Louis Cramer, 
Tom Ellis, John Guarino, Mary Harada, 
Edward Higgins, Robert LeBlanc, James 
McCosh, Robert McDonald, Virginia 
Noonan, Gerald Peter, Edward Sheehan, 
John Spurk, Mary Wilson and Ellen 
Zipeto. 

The president says any others in- 
terested in becoming involved in the in- 
stitutional recognition of this historic 
event in the nation’s history may feel free 
to contact the group’s co-chairpersons. 


Democrats plan 
Essex chapter 


The Massachusetts Young Democrats 
announce plans to form a chapter located 
in Essex County. : 

Membership in the organization is open 
to those between 13 and 35 years of age. 

An organizational meeting will take 
place Tuesday, December 2nd at 7 p.m. 
at the Georgetown home of Young 
Democrats Executive Director Peter 
Clark. 

The meeting is open to all those who 
might be interested in the Young 
Democrats. Please call Peter Clark at 
352-7145 if you would like to attend the 
organizational meeting. 


Russell speaks 


Rubin Russell, psychologist and leader 
of the Merrimack Valley Support Group 
of the National Foundation for Illeitis and 
Colitis was featured speaker at the 
United Ostomy Association’s November 
meeting. 

Russell, director of the Office for 
Students with Disabilities at Northern 
Essex Community College, spoke about 
the support group and vocational re- 
training opportunities. The meeting was 
held Monday, Nov. 17 at 7 p.m. in the 
Hale Hospital Board Room. 
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Creative Arts 


rion sno — Oneative sorts 1956 


Dec. 3 and 4 


Student Puppet Production, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 3 and 
4 from 10 until noon, Top Notch 
Theater. 

This performance is written, design- 
ed and executed by students for the 


cvaeec ‘Story Theatre’ debuts 
Monday noon 


lecture series, 
Lecture Hall A 


Marilyn Humphries, will visit the 
college Dec. 1 at noon. Activist, 
feminist and free-lance photographer, 
she will give a slide presentation, 
speaking about her photos and their 
relationship to her life. Humphries has 
exhibited in Boston and New York. 
Her photographs will be on display in 
the Third Floor Gallery. 


Bentley Library 
Exhibits 


December 

Gerald Shertzer exhibit, Dec. 2-31. 

Shertzer’s work is done in watercolor 
and oil spray. The Phillips Academy 
teacher exhibits highlights of recent 
paintings which show the influence of 
the Shertzer’s mentor, Joseph Albers. 

Special gallery hours are 1-4 p.m. 
Dec. 13-and 14. 


Student dance 
performance 


Dec. 5 and 6 


Directed by Creative Arts Depart- 
ment Chairperson Elaine Mawhinney, 
this program will be performed Friday 
and Saturday, Dec. 5 and 6 at 8 p.m. 
at the physical education building. It 
will feature work by dance students. 


Foreign Films 


The Moment of Truth, shown 


Playtime 


Scenes from 
‘Story Theatre,’ 


Wednesday, Dec. 3, noon, projection written by 
room. ‘ 

This is a film for those who like the Paul Sills. 
bullfight. Francesco Rosi accounts a Performances 
peasant boy’s rise to fame as a 
matador and his brutal death. It is in bya on 8, 14 

an ; 


color and has Spanish subtitles. 


All events are free to the public with 
the exception of Story Theatre and the 
Student Dance Performance, which 
are $3 for adults and $2 for students 
and senior citizens. 

For further information, call Elaine 
Mawhinney, coordinator of the series 
at 374-5859. 


photos by 
Kim Pickard 


‘Nutcracker’ to be featured 


The University of Lowell Center forthe been fully restaged and will feature new 
Performing and Visual Arts announced sets, costumes and a cast of seventy, in- 
that its final 1986 event will feature the cluding thirty-six children. 

Connecticut Ballet Theatre’s production Tickets, which go on public sale Dec. 1, 
of the ‘‘Nutcracker’’ Sunday, Dec. 21 at are priced at $10 for adults and $5 for 
5 p.m. students and senior citizens. Group dis- 

This family classic, featuring the counts are available, and parking is free. 
memorable music of Tchaikovsky, has The Center will kick off the 1987 por- 
become an annual holiday event at the tion of its Performing Arts Series Satur- 
University. This is the fifth year of a day, Jan. 24 at 8 p.m. when The New 
‘Nutcracker’ performance, which has Black Eagle Jazz Band makes an ap- 
consistently played to sold-out audiences. pearance. Also scheduled is ‘““HMS 

The Connecticut Ballet Theatre, Pinafore’ Feb. 7, Eugenia Zukerman 
formerly known as Ballet Today, hasen- March 6, Ravi Shankar April 4, and the 
joyed previous success with the “Nut- Atlanta Symphony, April 24. 

Kim Pickard photo | cracker’’ at the University, performing For more information on the “Nut- 


TIM KINSELLA, interpreter from Northern Essex Interpretering Services. there in 1984. Choreographed by artist cracker” or any other Center event, please 
director Brett Raphael, the ballet has call (617) 459-0350. 
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A taste of the action at NECC play 


Kim Pickard photo 

MORE ACTION from the student play. Pictured are (sitting) Cyndi Rosa 

and (back, left to right) Terry Hughes, Ralph Martinese, Shelia Cruickshank 
and Lou Farrell. 


ie Kim cee photo 
STUDENTS PERFORM in ‘Story Theatre.’ Pictured are Janine Paquette (upper right), 
Debbie Tilden (left) and Lou Farrell. 


Student dancers ready 


> 


Benuck photo exhibit runs through Nov. 28. 


Kim Pickard photo Kim Pickard photo 


ichard Janelle and Mary Stone, two students STUDENTS REHEARSE for the annual student dance performance. Pictured are 
Te bom ees ahoredent Nance nerfaumance Dees 5 and 6. (from left) Susan White, Lisa Ring, instructor Stanley Kmiec, Elaine Mawhinney, 
aoe Chris Rowse and Richard Janelle. 
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Looking to the sky 


by Susan Briggs 
obert Paul, chairman of the 
department of natural sciences, 
has written a book on 
meteorology designed for 
classroom use. It had just come out and 
already has been adopted by about 30 dif- 
ferent colleges from all over the country. 

Coupled with this accomplishment is 
the fact that as NECC celebrates its 25th 
anniversary, Paul celebrates his 25th year 
of teaching here. He has been a depart- 
ment chairman at NECC for the past 16 
years — longer than any other. 

His book is entitled meteorology: exer 
cise manual and study guide. He has also 
written an instructor's manual to go with 
it. 

Paul is most pleased with the quality 
of the institutions that have adopted it. 
The fact that so many private schools, as 
well as all state university systems have 
elected to use his book is undoubtedly a 
reason to be proud. 

To look at the book is to see a product 
of extensive workmanship. The challenge, 
he says, was mainly inventing all of the 
exercises. He developed a few while 
teaching meteorology courses. The 
answers are mathematically worked out 
and explained in the teacher’s manual. 

The book is filled with drawings, 
diagrams, graphs and some text. It is all 
the original work of Paul, who was into 
map making. 

Most of the book was written while on 
sabbatical leave from school. He worked 
one semester, 14 to 16 hours a day; six 
to seven days a week, continuously. 


Paul had decided that what was 
available on the current national market 
_ was very little, and not very good. So he 


took a shot at it and was successful. 
He pleased to see his book describ- 


ed in the Bulletin of the American 
Meteorology Society. Also, a calendar has 
been sent out to all professors of 
meteorology that contains color 
photographs, weather trivia and adver- 
tises two books, one of which is his. 
Paul attributes the widespread success 
of the book to this publicity and the help 
of sales representatives from the 
publishing company. Recently, the rights 
to the book have been sold to a larger 
company. MacMillan has purchased them 
from Burgess. This is definitely a positive 
step in the growing success of the book. 


Although it is organized in a systematic 
way, the book is designed to give instruc- 
tors flexibility in their teaching. The in- 
structor is able to decide what ex- 
periences he or she wishes the students 
to obtain. 


Paul says, “A great deal of student 
learning can come from the use of this 
book in a meterology course. It is design- 
ed to be something of a smorgasbord of 
exercises the instructor can choose.”’ 


Paul pens meteorology text 
used throughout the country 
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ROBERT PAUL, author of a successful book on meteorology. 


Paul encourages students to take 
Meteorology for one of their natural 
science electives. ‘‘As a science, 
meteorology represents a body of 
knowledge, as any scientific discipline 
does, and therefore gives them exposure 
to the content and the meteorology that 
scientists in that field use.’’ 

“Meteorology is to a large extent the 
study of the weather, but not exclusive- 
ly,” he says. ‘‘It’s really the study of the 
entire lower atmosphere. Students get ex- 
posure to the problems, techniques, in- 
struments and so forth associated with 
atmospheric science in general.” 

He stresses the importance of being 
aware of the world around us. “It is nice 
to develop an understanding of your en- 
vironment and science courses help great- 
ly to do that. Certainly the atmosphere 
is part of our environment. There are a 


lot of issues coming up that we should be 
aware of — the ozone problem, the 
greenhouse issue, acid rain and so forth.” 


“You experience the weather and see 
the sky every day. It’s nice to be able to 
look up and maybe call those clouds by 
name, just as it would be to walk in the 
woods and recognize a tree or a fern, or 
to see an animal and call it by name.” 

Before coming to NECC, Paul taught 
for five years at Bryant College. Prior to 
that, he graduated from the same school. 
He possesses two bachelors degrees and 
a masters. His original training was in 
business administration, but he decided 
to change fields when he attended Clark 
University. 

He is pleased by the fact that Clark is 
one of the adopters of his book. He speaks 
highly of the prestigious institutior 


where he earned his degree. “Clark is the 
home of American Space Age. Dr. Paul 
Goddard, who is a pioneer in space 
endeavors, was at Clark University. 
Although he was thought of as somewhat 
of a ‘crackpot,’ all the science books will 
tell you he’s the Father of American 
Space Age.” 

Paul also feels fortunate to have taken 
a course at the State University of New 
¥ork with Vincent Schaeffer. “He is pro- 
bably one of the biggest names in 
American meteorology. He also, is a 
pioneer, best known for his weather 
modification work, such as cloud seeding. 
It’s not the same thing as a physicist say- 
ing he studied one course under Hinstein, 
but it’s similar.” 


Paul was born and raised in Haverhill, 
but has been residing just over the line, 
in Plaistow, N.H. for the past 15 years. 
He and his wife, Phyllis, who works for 
American Telephone and Telegraph Infor- 
mation Systems, have three children. 

His oldest, a NECC graudate, is now at- 
tending the University of Lowell; his 
daughter, Andrea, is a freshman here; and 
his youngest is a senior in high school 
who plans to attend NECC next year. 

Although Paul's longtime interest is 
meteorology, his latest is computers, and 
he has always kept photography as a hob- 
by. He taught all of the photography 
courses at NECC up until three years ago. 
He also developed the courses and set up 
the darkroom here. He has done quite a 
bit of darkroom work and some judging. 

Paul speaks highly of NECC: “‘I think 
that Northern Essex is a fabulous school. 
Its perception in the local community 
leaves a lot to be desired — particularly 
in Haverhill. Many students come here 
and go toexcellent schools and do well. 
Also, students who were not very good 
students come here and end up learning 
how to study and getting excited about 
learning. We have some excellent 
students.” 

Paul should know. He has taught so 
many different courses here that he has 
lost count. Besides Photography, 
Meteorology, and computer courses, he 
has taught macro and micro economics, 
advertising and marketing, two different 
geography courses, and courses in 
geology. 

Although he maintains his position as 
chairman of the department of natural 
sciences, Paul has for the past few years, 
been on “‘permanent loan”’ to the com- 
puter science department as well. Late- 
ly, he has been teaching Introduction to 
Data Processing with basic programming 
and Computers and Decision Support 
Software. 

Next semester, in addition to a new 
course, Introduction to the Personal Com- 
puter, Paul will be teaching his special- 
ty, Meteorology. Students anticipating 
taking his course can make a pretty good 
guess as to which book to buy. 


Author says it’s okay to be a sex object 


Woman-turned-man writes liberating book 


by Martha Leahy 

“Tt’s okay to be a sex object as long as 
you're beautiful,”’ says author Roberta 
Hodson, I mean Robert Hoddeson, I 
mean, well... 

See, Robert started out as Roberta who 
went to Denmark and traded glands with 
achimp so she could become a he. Along 
the way, Roberta became a best-selling 
author(ess?) writing about, what else, 
women’s liberation. 

Sound complicated? Stay with me and 
I'll try to explain it as best as I can. 

Roberta Hodson, according to the 
short biography in the front of her latest 
book, was a “pert, 200 pound ex-wrestling 
champion,” and “graduate of the West 
Kansas School of Mining,” living in the 
“Erogenous Region of Southern 


California.” 

She worked for 10 years as a cab driver 
and then as a surrogate sex therapist. 
This practical experience led to her first 
book, Liberation or Bust, which became 
a best-seller, and to her current chart- 
climbing work, The Liberated Wife’s 
Guide to Fulfillment and Creative Home 
Management. 


However, her success was not enough. 
Over the years, Robert became unhappy 
with the fact that ‘‘“men made more than 
women,’”’ and resolved to do something 
about it — she went to Denmark for a sex 
change operation. 

“They had a chimpanzee there that had 
just died,’ Robert explained, ‘‘and I got 
its glands. They lowered my voice, so I 


look, talk and act like a man. The only 
thing is,”’ he confides, “every time I see 
a picture of ‘Coco,’ I go ape.” 

Now Robert is on the road, taking 
about his/Roberta’s book. 

The Liberated Wife’s Guide is filled 
with helpful hints for the “househus- 
band,” the number of whom, according to 

Robert/Roberta, is on the rise. In 1973, 
three percent of homes were run by 
househusbands. In 1986, the figure is 47 
percent. 

The “Guide” contains practical sugges- 
tions for making the househusband’s day 
more fulfilling. There are instruction for 
incorporating flow charts to cook hot 
dogs and for using psychological pick-me- 
ups, like stopping in front of a mirror and 
saying, “I love you” to yourself. 


Robert/Roberta wants women to show 
their husbands the book “‘if they dare. I 
am trying to sabotage the whole marriage 
concept,” he/she says, ‘‘and eliminate it 
altogether.”’ ' 


The author(s?) is not lacking experience 
in marriage. “I’ve had seven very happy 
marriages,” he/she said. ‘I’m looking for- 
ward to seven more. I've had no bad ex- 
periences. They left me.”’ 

As aman, Robert is planning to marry 
“a woman this time. But it must be so- 
meone who likes monkeying around.” 


The “Liberated Wife's Guide” is real, 
authored “‘as a spoof and for money” by 
NECC English instructor Bob Hoddeson, 
who submitted to an interview recently. 
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LEEP bashes barriers 
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KATHY RODGER. 


by Martha Leahy 

Teacher Karen Pollens is holding a 
magazine ad in front of Luz Romos. 
“Describe the action going on in this pic- 
ture,’’ Pollens is saying, ‘‘and give me a 
sentence using ‘when’ and another using 
‘while’.”’ 

Ramos thinks. She stares at the picture 
of a man and woman playing chess. Slow- 
ly she begins her sentence. ‘While he was 
playing ...” She stops, unfamiliar with the 
English word for chess. Pollens writes the 
word on the blackboard and has the class 
repeat it. Ramos resumes. ‘While he was 
playing chess,” she says, pronouncing the 
new word proudly, ‘‘she was watching.” 

“Ts that correct, everybody?” Pollens 
asks the class. They agree. ‘‘Yes,” she 
says. ‘‘That’s absolutely right, Luz. Very 
good. Now a sentence using when.”’ . 


Ramos begins. “When he played 


Lawrence is 35 percent 
Hispanic, and 62 percent of 
the children in the public 
education system are 
minorities. 
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chess, she was...” and stops, sensing her 


error. She thinks again and says, ‘‘she 
watched.” “Excellent!” exclaims Pollens. 
“That’s exactly right!” 

What is taking place in this Lawrence 
classroom is the teaching of English as 
a Second Language (ESL, part of NECC’s 
successful Lawrence Education- 
Employment Project (LEEP). 

LEEP was begun in response to racial 
disturbances in the city of Lawrence in 
the summer of 1984. A great gap was evi- 
dent in the level of education between the 
city’s Spanish-speaking and English- 
speaking population. 


LEEP Director Kathy Rodger says, 
“Lawrence is 35 percent Hispanic, and 62 
percent of the children in the public 
education system are minorities.” 

NECC was asked to create a program 
for this large Spanish-speaking communi- 
ty and on Jan. 8, 1985, LEEP was born. 
Since its opening, nearly 2,000 students 
have passed courses in language and 
vocational skills. 

LEEP, says Rodger, ‘‘provides a way 
out of low-paying, dead-end jobs,”’ which 
non-English speaking workers must ac- 
cept in order to earn a living. 

Most of LEEP’s students are original- 
ly from other countries, including the 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. Rodger describes the majority as 
“the working poor, barely living above 
welfare. They’re trying to improve 


themselves, to stop the endless whirlpool 
of poverty they find themselves in.” 


Some of the students are illiterate in 
their native Spanish and are able to enroll 
in a special LEEP course to earn their 
GED in that language. From there, ESL 
classes are next, followed by, if the stu- 
dent chooses, vocational training in 
welding, electronics, machine operation 
and mental health/mental retardation 
occupations. 

Language classes are held in the 
Lawrence Public Library and Lawrence 
High School, and the vocational training 
takes place at the Greater Lawrence 
Technical School. There are day and even- 
ing classes, counselors who speak 
Spanish, English and Vietnamese, and 
even a baby-sitting service for evening 
students. 


To qualify for the free LEEP courses, 
an applicant must be more than 18 years 
old and a Massachusetts resident. 

The group of students in the higher- 
level ESL classes are more educated and 
affluent and lack only the knowledge of 
English to improve their careers. Some 
students are even coming to LEEP to 
learn English and return to their native 
countries, worth more to employers back 
home because of their bilingual skills. 

Conversations with some of the current 
LEEP students studying ESL reveal the 
many reasons they must learn English. 

Felipe Romero, originally from the 
Dominican Republic, has lived in 
Lawrence for 15 years and works as a 
spray-painter. ‘‘I want people to unders- 
tand me,” he says, ‘“‘and I want to go to 
college.” 

Miriam Cruze, who lives in Worcester 
and commutes to Lawrence to attend 
class, brought with her from her native 
Puerto Rico a degree in special education. 
“T plan to get my doctorate in psychology 
from U-Mass at Amherst,” she states 
firmly. 

Abel Corsino, a 24 year old native of the 
Dominican Republic, who came to 
Lawrence a year and a half ago, is study- 


ing English because, “I want a good job 
and a good future.” He is currently 
employed as a machine operator and 
hopes to go to college. “I like studying,” 
he says. ‘‘I want to learn about com- 
puters. I would also like to work at a radio 
station. I would play music and read the 
news.” : 

Carmen Mantilla, who worked for the 
National Bank of Bogota, came to 
Lawrence a year ago to leatn English, “so 
I can go back to the bank and earn more 
money. The National Bank has worldwide 
customers and it will be good to know 
another language. Also, English is the 
computer language. I want to be able to 
use computers.” 

Emigrating to the United States brings 
mixed feelings. To some, there is a hope 
of a new beginning, to others, disappoint- 
ment in shattered expectations. 

Asked what the biggest difference was 
between their homeland and Lawrence, a 
few students shyly said, ‘‘snow.’’ But in 
a more serious vein, a 27-year-old 
Dominican, the father of three, said he 
thinks a major differnce is in the educa- 
tional systems. “There are opportunities 
in school here,” he said. ‘Children are 
taught that they have the right to ask 
questions and the right to understand the 
answers.” 

However, a 21-year-old Costa Rican 
said the United States wasn’t what he he 
expected. ‘“‘We get our impressions on 
America from TV,” he said. ‘‘We think 
it’s a paradise. But it’s not.” 

Finding a place to live isn’t always 
easy. Several students interviewed have 
relatives who had moved to the Lawrence 
area before them and with whom they are 
sharing apartments. Some students are 
moving out of their neighborhoods for the 
first time in order to make a complete 
break from their old life as they try for 
a new beginning. . 

But with the help of LEEP, the future 
is brighter. As Kathy Rodger says, “The 
students here are thirsty. They are fin- 
ding out that they can control what hap- 
pens to them.”’ 


Future is brighter for Dominican student 


by Frank Cruz 

My name is Frank Cruz. I was born in 
the Dominican Republic. When I was 
young, the economy of my country was 
bad. It was very difficult to get ajob and 
my father was the only one working in my 
family. 

I grew up during the dictatorship of 
Rafael Trujillo. He ruled the country with 
an iron fist for 32 years until he was 
assassinated in 1961. For the majority of 
the Dominican people at that time, he was 
like God because he was so powerful. 
Everywhere was his name, in every 
government building his portrait, in every 
park his statue. The principal avenues 
and streets were named after him. Even 


the capitol of the country was called 
Cuidad Trujillo. 

During his regime, it was difficult to 
get a decent job because you had to be 
recommended by his friends or family. 
Crime was strictly controlled because 
everybody was afraid of Trujillo; only his 
secret police committed crimes that were 
later made to appear like accidents. 

After I finished high school, my father 
couldn’t send me to the university for 
lack of money. I decided to go to a 
technical school to study agriculture 
because this school was free at the time. 
During my senior year at the agricultural 
college, I was offered a scholarship to go 
to Honduras to study agriculture. I decid- 


ed to accept the scholarship. I stayed 
there for two years. 

Because of the low salaries the govern- 
ment was offering, I decided to work in 
a new field. I began work in a nickel mine 
as a safety inspector. I loved my job and 
although my salary was pretty good at 
that time, I couldn’t save enough money 
to buy a house or a car. For this reason, 
I decided to resign my job and come to 
the United States. 

My first months here in Massachusetts 
were terrible. I found myself without 
family and without friends, working in a 
sweat shop. I don’t even want to 
remember it. Every morning I prayed to 
God for help. Six months later, I got a 


good job and my life started to change. 

I would like to go back someday to my 
country, but I don’t believe this will be 
soon because the economic situation is go- 
ing from bad to worse. Since Trujillo, 
there have been many presidents. With 
few exceptions, all have been corrupt. 
Corruption is one of the reasons behind 
the financial bankruptcy of the nation, 
the grinding poverty and the spoiling of 
the natural environment. 


I’m happy with my life and I look 
foward to the future. I am currently a stu- 
dent at the Lawrence campus. I own my 
own home and I spend my free time plan- 
ting and taking care of roses. 


Student profiles: Magaliz Gonzales, Hector Zumbado 


by Parvin Pourghomi 

Name: Magaliz Gonzalez, 20. 

Native country: Columbia. 

Languages spoken: Spanish, English. 
Academic major: ‘‘Liberal arts, but my 
plan is to study marketing.” 

What I like best about living in the 
USA: “USA is the land of opportunities. 
You can do anything that you want to 
do.” 

Gonzalez says in her country, people 
have freedom but not as much as 
American people have in the United 
States. ‘Another thing that I like here is 
that Americans are very nice and kind 
people,” she says. 

“The reason I came to the USA was 
because of my family, she says. ‘““My 
father and two of my brothers came to the 
USA a long time ago so my father 
prepared the paper work for my mother, 
my two sisters and me to get visas to 
come here.”’ 


Goals: “I want to have my own 
business in fashion marketing and I am 
planning to get my degree in marketing. 
I am not sure about going back to my 
country, but if I get a good job here I will 
stay. Of course I will miss my relatives 
and my friends who are still living back 
home.” 

Family: “I live with my family in 
Lowell. I have three brothers and three 
sisters. My brothers work and my sisters 
go to high school. My mother works at 
USCI, and my father works at Joan 
Fabrics.” 

Hobbies: Swimming, aerobics, reading 
books. 


Hector Zumbado, 21, is an immigrant 
from Costa Rica. He is majoring in 
business management. 

“The reason I came to the USA, was 
to travel to new places and meet new peo- 
ple. I had a few American friends here, so 
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Living with an American fami- 
ly helps me to understand the 
American language and 
American culture. 
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I decided to come,’’ Hector Zumbado 
said. 

“Right now I am living with an 
American family. Living with an 
American family helps me to understand 
the American language and American 
culture.” 

Zumbado said, ‘‘the big difference bet- 
ween America and Costa Rica is that 
Costa Rica has only one season, which is 


summer, but here all the four seasons are 
observed. And from the cultural view- 
point, America is a very liberated coun- 
try. There is one similarity, however, bet- 
ween American and Costa Rica and that 
is the beauty of both countries.” 


Costa Rica, like America has many 
beaches and many forests. ‘‘I have been 
in Europe, so when I came to the USA I 
knew the American culture.’’ he said. 
“Also, I was a tour guide which helped 
me a lot in understanding the American 
culture.”’ 


“I am planning to transfer to the 
University of New Hampshire,”’ he said. 
“After I graduate I will go back to Costa 
Rica. I would like to work in hotel 
management. If I transfer to the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, I will take hotel 
management courses.” 

Zumbado is interested in playing ten- 
nis and traveling. 
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Editorials 


Reagan stance encourages terrorism 
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ATWOOD FARM, purchased by A.J. Lane. 


Voters win 


the battle, 


but will lose the war 


by Kristen King 
ast Tuesday, city voters over- 
whelmingly defeated a zoning 
amendment that would have 
allowed A.J. Lane to develop 
the old Atwood farm property. 

The 6,303 residents who voted 

against the amendment were con- 
cerned with protecting Kenoza Lake 
from pollution that the hotel/con- 
ference complex would cause. 

There is, however, another side to 
this story. People in the 
neighborhood are opposed to any 
sort of development of the Lane pro- 
perty. Voters in this precinct 
defeated the amendment by a 4-1 
margin. The overall margin was on- 
ly 2-1. 

There is a strong desire to preserve 
this quiet, residential area, which 
while understandable, is unrealistic. 

In the first place, the Lane proper- 
ty is convenient to Routes 495 and 
110. All major interchanges in the 
Merrimack Valley are marked by 
development. 

Secondly, given the near certainty 
of Lane’s developing his land, the ci- 
ty would do well to accept a 
hotel/conference center that would 
create jobs and generate revenue for 


the city. 

The alternative is to force Lane in- 
to bypassing local government and 
dealing with state officials. Lane 
could obtain permission from the 
state to develop the property — if he 
were to construct low-income, public 
housing. 

Given the current administration’s 
affinity for all things public, Lane 
would have a good chance of winning, 
making everyone — especially 
neighborhood residents — losers. 

Lane will try every avenue before 
giving up on the complex. 

One way or another, Haverhill will 
see development of the Lane proper- 
ty..The referendum was only the 
beginning, Lane’s attorney said. 


Get Well Betty 

The Observer staff have been carrying 
on for two issues without our advisor, 
Betty Arnold. 

Last month she was involved in an 
automobile accident which has prevented 
her from teaching classes and overseeing 
the paper’s production. 

Our thoughts and hopes for a quick 
recovery are with Betty. Her dedication 
and talents are missed. 

— staff of the Observer 


by Kristen King 
n October, this space was used to 
praise President Reagan for his 
performance at Reykjavik. 
Today, regrettably, it serves the 
opposite purpose. 

The president’s secret arms deals 
with Iran, effecting the release of 
three American hostages from 
Lebanon have recently come to light. 

The timing of the discovery is 
interesting. The US had been 
delivering arms shipments to 
Teheran over the last 18 months in 
exchange for the release of 
Americans Rev. Benjamin Weir, 
Father Lawrence Jenco and most 
recently, David Jacobson. 


The American public was 
informed of the trade just over a 
month after the Daniloff swap. 

In both cases, the president has 
insisted that no deals took place. 

We are disappointed both in Mr. 
Reagan’s explanations in each 
situation, which contradict the 
evidence and in his hypocritical 
stance. 

“The United States does not 
negotiate with terrorists,’ we heard 
repeatedly while secret military 
shipments were being made. 

Moreover, the administration 
claimed to maintain neutrality in the 
six year Iran-Iraq war. 


letters=.. 


The president has insulted his 
countrymen by lying to us. 

Secrecy is often crucial to foreign 
affairs missions, as we witnessed in 
Grenada. 

Hypocricy, deceit and blatant lies, 
however, are unacceptable in an 
executive’s administration. 

Mr. Reagan told the American 
people that the arms shipments were 
part of a program aimed at bringing 
about a stable relationship with Iran, 
an end to the Iran-Iraq war, an end 
to terrorism and the release of 
hostages in Lebanon. 

He blames the press for exposing 
the covert activities, thereby 
jeopardizing his program and the 
lives of the six hostages remaining in 
Lebanon. One of the functions of a 
free press, however, is to serve as 
watchdog of the government. The 
president appreciates that fact. 


As to Mr. Reagan’s goal of 
bringing an end to terrorism, 
specifically kidnapping, it is likely 
that the arms-for-hostages deals and 
the Daniloff trade will lead to more 
terrorist activity. 

The president has demonstrated, 
while proclaiming the opposite, that 
it is profitable for fanatics and entire 
nations (read the Soviet Union) to 
abduct Americans. 


Faculty objections are extreme - 


Just when you thought it was safe to 
go near the Observer . . . yet another 
“Godfather’’ letter. 


I’m forced to respond to Selma Singer’s 
letter in the Nov. 4 issue of the Observer. 
We on the committee did not intend the 
film to be a representation of the Italian 
culture. Had we been apprised in a civil 
manner that the film was offensive to 
some, we would have immediately can- 
celled the showing. A phone call from 
anyone of the petitioners would have 
sufficed. 


Instead we were hit with a petition 
brimming over with self-righteous in- 
dignation demanding the film’s removal. 
When we didn’t respond to the petition 
within 24 hours (two members of the com- 
mittee were off campus when the petition 
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was delivered), Ms. Singer saw fit to rush 
to the president of the college with her 
complaints. 

The movie wasn’t scheduled to be 
shown until 12 days after the petition was 
delivered. A 24 hour deadline to respond 
seems a bit extreme. 

As arelative newcomer to this school, 
I am frankly amazed that this is how 
some faculty members choose to deal 
with colleagues. While this type of at- 
titude might have been appropriate when 
dealing with the Nixon administration, it 
is certainly counterproductive when deal- 
ing with contemporaries in the 1980's. 

I would expect Ms. Singer, as a 
sociologist, to have a better understand- 
ing of how to deal with people. 

Signed, 
Dave Micus 
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What are your dreams for 


by Andrea Wallace 

We on earth are living in a crucial time. 
Changes are rapidly occuring in the 
environment, space, national security and 
public health. Some changes will have an 
irreversable effect on our lives and the 
lives of future generations. 


Said Boustani, engineering science: 
“My wish is that the Soviets and 
Americans stop fighting and stop the 
nuclear arms race. They need to realize 
that in order to achieve worldwide peace, 
they have to stop playing with nuclear 
weapons. 

“T wish this because in my country 
(Lebanon) there is war. I’ve seen the 
devastating effects of war. It’s very bad 


AMEE : 
Pam Quayle, liberal arts: “I wish that 
the future generations will realize that 
peace comes from within and that it’s not 
up to the government or revolutionaries 
to make peace. 

I think if everyone felt secure in 
knowing that he or she is a good person, 
world peace would be promoted. People 
need to stop looking to others for their 
happiness and for solving the problems 
of the world. They need to start relying 
on their own innate abilities.” 


to see hundreds of peole die everyday.” 


Because public opinion has been known 
to influence political policy makers (as in 
the case of Vietnam), our reporter has 
asked eight NECC students to 


communicate their hopes for a more life- 
sustaining future. 


& 


Alison Wilson, liberal arts: ‘‘I wish 
that every individual in future 
generations will have the freedom to be 
all that he or she can be and be able to 
pursue that. 

“T think that peace comes from within 
not from without. World peace doesn’t 
necessarily mean inner peace. My wish for 
individual freedom would give people who 
are poor or uneducated or hungry the 
hopes of fulfilling those needs.” 

sce cer a 


Steve Magyar, business transfer: “I’d 
like to see the price of college tuition drop. 
College is much too expensive these days. 
Future generations should be able to go 
to college and afford it. Too many 
students drop out somewhere along the 
line because they can’t afford it. 

“T don’t feel we should have to pay so 
much money for an education. The 
government should pay for it. We’re the 
future of our country and the people in 
power right now should make sure that 
when they step down, they have educated 
youth coming in. 

“In order to achieve this, there should 
be more financial aid available. This aid 
should come from funds on the state or 
federal levels.’’ 


Andrea Wallace, liberal arts: “My hope 
is that the future generations of this 
planet wili realize that peace is no longer 
a choice of religion, it is a choice of 
survival. Everyday that goes by, more of 
our planet turns into desert — land that 
can never yield again, more species of 
animals and plants become extinct — 
altering the delicate ecosystem of the 
earth. 

Thousands die of malnutrition and 


Tom McKenna, volunteer for the Office 
of Students with Disabilities: “I wish for 
a peaceful earth and a cleaner, more 
healthy environment. 

“Tn order to obtain a peaceful earth, we 
need to settle our differences peacefully 
as opposed to with armaments. We need 
to listen to what the other country is 
saying and be willing to compromise. We 
need to pull out of this arms race that will 
ultimately destroy us in the end. 

‘We have to preserve the environment 
for future generations. The twentieth 
century has done more damage in 
polluting the land than any other century 
before.” 


the future? 


disease. Yet, instead of doing something 
about these crucial happenings, we 
continue to ignore them, wasting money 
on another bomb, another missile, 
another submarine. What does that say 
about us as a society? What does that say 
about us as human beings? 

“This incredible amount of money that 
we spend on defense has not increased our 
security but has made the future of the 
planet literally questionable.” 


Femara 
$y 


Ed McCann, liberal arts: “I wish that 
we would begin to conserve our resources 
for the future and preserve the ecological 
balance of the land. 

“To achieve this, I think we should slow 
down industrialization, eliminate the 
wasteful killing of our animals, recycle 
more products and enforce harsher 
sentences for polluters.”’ 

Ee are Se 


i 


PP eS baie @ 
isabelle Lamisee, liberal arts: “I wish 
for happiness, a happiness through peace 
with no fighting, wars or weapons. We 
need to try to understand each other’s 
point of view and then discuss it. 
Everything now is a matter of fighting 
and bombing. Listening to each other 
could be a beginning. Fighting is not 
going to do anything.” 


Referendum results produce confusion 


»by Steve Wadlin 

Election '86 here in Massachusetts is 
long past but some voters are a little 
uncertain about exactly what was decid- 
ed. Here is a short summary. 


Question one was turned down by the 
voters. This question concerned abor- 
tions. Since it has been turned down, the 
legislature cannot regulate or prohibit 
abortions beyond the extent permitted by 
the U.S. Constitution. Also the state will 
be required to have public or private fund- 
ing for abortions. 


Question two was also turned down. 
Because it was turned down, expenditure 
of public funds for private schools and 
private school students will not be 
allowed. ; 

Also, the state legislature does not have 
the power to impose limits on aid, 
materials, or services provided to 


students. 


Question three was turned down by 
the voters also. Question three dealt with 
the 712% surtax in Massachusetts. As a 
result of the question being turned down, 
the 742% surtax on Massachusetts state 
income will remain. 


Question four was approved by the 
voters. This question concerned hazard- 
ous waste sites. Because this was ap- 
proved, the Department of Environmen- 
tal Quality Engineering (DEQE) will 
search for sites where hazardous waste 
has been dumped and take all necessary 
steps to clear up those sites within a cer- 
tain period of time. 

Beginning on Jan. 15, 1987 the DEQE 
will be required to publish lists every 
three months of sites where hazardous 
waste has been dumped and locations to 
be investigated as possible disposal sites. 


“This is to ensure that those 
hazards are eliminated.”’ 


Within one year of the time that a site is 


listed as being investigated, the DEQE 
will be required to determine if further in- 
vestigation is warranted. 

Sites which pose a substantial hazard 
must be dealt with by the DEQE. This 
is to ensure that those hazards are 
eliminated. 


Question five was turned down by the 
voters. It dealt with the seat belt law and 
since it has been turned down, the voters 
say that they do not want a law requir- 
ing use of the seat belt. 


Question six was turned down also. 
The question proposed a law that if pass- 


ed would have provided a system of voter 
registration by mail for qualified voters. 
However it was not passed and the 


registration process will remain the same. 


Question seven was a non-binding 
question which was passed by the voters. 
It urged the U.S. Congress to enact a na- 
tional health program. 

This program would provide preventive 
and occupational health services. It 
would be universal in coverage, communi- 
ty controlled, and equitably financed. 


Question eight was also a non-binding 
question which was passed. It urges the 
President and the U.S. Congress to enact 
an acid-rain-control program. It would re- 
quire a 50 per cent reduction in sulfur- 
dioxide emissions by the year 1995. The 
cost of these reductions would be divid- 
ed equitably among the states. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


Revealing postures discovered 


Dean’s List 


American 
Standard 


Anti-apartheid leader 
releases two books 


NELSON MANDELA. 


Mandela speaks 
from African jail 


Two new books by the imprisioned 
leader of South Africa's anti-apartheid 
movement, Nelson Mandela, have been 
recently published in the United States. 
They are ‘The Struggle is My Life” and 
“Habla Nelson Mandela.” 

Mandela’s books are published by 
Pathfinder Press in New York, which also 
published books by Fidel Castro, 
Malcolm X, and leaders of the Sandinista 
revolution in Nicaragua. 

“The Struggle is My Life” brings 
together speeches and writings by 
Mandela spanning more than 40 years of 
his activity in the African National Con- 
gress (ANC), the major organization 


by Paul Heffernan 

A member of the Sub-Committee on 
Posture in American Colleges and 
Universities, part of President Reagan’s 
Fitness Program, paid a visit to the 
Northern Essex Community College 
campus last week. The committee 
member, a former Olympic chess 
champion, noted that students on our 
campus fall generally into the five main 
categories, with few exceptions. He 
outlined the posture group for the 
Observer, using the terminology that has 
evolved from this important government 
study. 


The American Standard. This position 
is the classroom posture of most 
American college students. In the 
American Standard, the student’s back 
is fairly erect, and he/she appears relaxed, 
with both feet planted firmly on the floor, 
head and eyes facing straight to the front. 
Committee findings indicate that a 
student in this position, or any slight 
variation, is reasonably receptive. Also 
noted is that after about 30 minutes, 
most students lapse into a secondary 
phase called the “meltdown.’’ In this 
stage students lose rigidity and tension, 
and all body parts relax into a modified 
sprawl. (The committee notes that quality 
of classroom instruction is often 
determinant of this second phase.) 


Torso Flexus. This category is a fairly 
recent phenomenon in the American 
college classroom, and experts feel it is 
directly related to the weight training and 
physical fitness movement that has 
swept the country. Students in the Torso 
Flexus category are notable for a few 
other characteristics: they are almost 
always late for class, and always wear 
some type of athletic gear. i.e. footbal 
jersey, running pants. : 

When seated, Toso Flexus goes 
through a series of poses, perhaps 
subconsciously that are similar to the Mr. 
Universe contest. The category does fall 
below the national average in attention 
span and general receptivity. 

Educational psychologists feel it is a 
matter of refocusing this student’s 
attention. This person must learn to 
avoid preoccupation with self, then focus 


fighting for the end of apartheid rule in 
South Africa. 

Mandela’s courtroom testimony in the 
1964 trial at which he was sentenced to 
life imprisonment is also included. A 
special supplement contains accounts of 
Mandela in prison by his fellow prisoners. 

Among the most recent material in 
Mandela’s reply to South Africa Presi- 
dent P. W. Botha’s 1985 offer to release 
Mandela if the ANC leader “uncondi- 
tionally rejected violence as a political 
weapon.” 

In his reply, read by his daugher, Zin- 
zi, to a mass meeting in Soweta, near 
Johannesburg, Mandela said: ‘Let him 
(Botha) renounce violence. Let him say 
that he will dismantle apartheid. Let him 
unban the people’s organization, the 
African National Congress. Let him free 
all who have been imprisoned, banished 
or exiled for their opposition to apartheid. 
Let him guarantee free political activity 
so that people may decide who will govern 
them... 

“But I cannot sell my birthright, nor 


his attention elsewhere, hopefully on the 
material being presented in the 
classroom. 


The Thinker. This position is named 
after the piece of classic statuary by 
Rodin. The student is seated in a 
reasonably erect position, right elbow on 
desk, fist clenched, chin resting on closed 
fist. The student has assumed the 
position of one deep in thought, one 
immersed in the learning process. Most 
teachers are aware that the student in 
this position is simply trying to look alert, 
or is simply trying to stay awake. The 
committee concludes that the Thinker is 
not a thinker. 


The Dean’s List. The fourth most 
common position observed in the study 
has been named the Dean’s List. 
Committee members agree that the 
student in this position is the most 
productive and receptive of all types 
observed. Both feet are planted firmly on 
the floor, the back is at a 90 degree angle 


- to the seat, head and eyes are facing 


directly forward. The hand is poised, pen 
in hand, ready to note down whatever is 
being said. The majority of students who 
use this position regularly appear on the 
dean's list, are recipients of most awards 
and scholarships, and are in demand as 
tutors. 


Scissor Legs. This position is very 
similar to American Standard, but only 
from the waist up. Students in this 
category seem to have no control of their 
lower anatomy, in particular their legs. 
Scissor Legs usually begin the class 
period with the legs crossed at the ankles. 
At intermittent intervals, almost of their 
own volition, the legs cross and recross, 
throughout the remainder of the class 
period. Some physical therapists have 
attributed this phenomenon to early 
skateboard use, where leg motion and 
tension is almost constant. 

The Scissor Leg is an average to good 
student, though he or she can be a hazard 
to those in the immediate area. 

The committe is conducting further 
studies, and the results will be published 
at a later date, tentative title ‘Posture: 
The Seat of Learning?” 


am I prepared to sell the birthright of the 
people to be free... 

“Only free men can negotiate. Prisoners 
cannot enter into contracts .. . I cannot 
and will not give any undertaking at a 
time when I and you, the people, are not 
free. 

“Your freedom and mine cannot be 
separated. I will return.” 

Mandela remains imprisoned at the 
Pollsmoor maximum security prison near 
Cape Town, despite the growing move- 
ment in South Africa and throughout the 
world demanding his release. 

“Habla Nelson Mandela’’ contains 
Spanish translations of Mandela’s 
courtroom testimony in 1962 and 1964, 
and the Freedom Charter, the key docu- 
ment of the South African freedom 


struggle. 

Both books contain photographs of 
Mandela, his wife, Winnie, and protest ac- 
tivities in South Africa. These books are 
available in local bookstores or by mail 
from Pathfinder Press, 410 West St., New 
York, NY 10014. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Entertainment 
Briefs 


CONCERTS 


At Centrum — 50 Foster St., 
Worcester. Telephone 798-8888. 
Tickets at box office and major ticket 
outlets. Dec. 4, 7:30 p.m., Cyndi 
Lauper. $13.50 and $14.50. Dec. 6, 
7:30 p.m., Kenny Rogers. $16.50. Jan. 
19, 7:30 p.m., Billy Joel. SOLD OUT. 
April 1, 7:30 p.m. the Pretenders. 
$13.50 and $15. Postponed from Dec. 

feele 

At Capitol Theater — 44 South 
Main St., Concord, N.H. Telephone 
603-228-0426. Nov. 28, 7 and 9:30 
p.m., Eddie Rabbit. $16.50. Dec. 2, 7 
p-m., Guess Who and Girls Night Out. 
$12.50 

Tony Bennett and Gloria Loring — 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 East 
Merrimack St. Telephone 454-2299. 
Nov. 22, 8 p.m. $25. Sponsored by 
Thanksgiving: A Celebration of Life 
Committee to benefit Jamaican poor. 

“Festival of New England’s Finest” 
— Somerville Theatre, Davis Square. 
Telephone 641-1010. Tickets $12.50 
general admission, $14.50 reserved. 
Dec. 6, 5 p.m., Schooner Fare, Tracy 
‘Chapman, Chris Smither, Elijah Wald, 
Sally Rogers and Howie Bursen, Guy 
Van Duser and Bill Novick; 9 p.m., 
David Mallett, Priscilla Herdman, 
George Gritzbach, Cindy Kallet, John 
Perrault, Cormac McCarthy. Dec. 7, 3 
p.m., Bill Staines, New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band, Bob Franke, Paul Geremia, 
Bright Morning Star and Solomon’s 
Seal; 8 p.m., Noel Paul Stookey, Bill 
Morrissey, Rory Block, Scott Alarik, 
Chicken Chokers and Gail Rundlett. 

Merrimack Valley of Sweet 
Adelines — Collins Center for the 
Performing Arts, Shawsheen Road, 
Andover. Telephone 658-5083. Nov. 22, 
8 p.m. $6, $8 and $10. Barbershop ~ 
harmony show. 

Great Performances in Lowell — 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 East 
Merrimack St. Telephone 454-2299. 
Tickets $8-$17, subscriptions available; 
call for complete series information. 
Dec. 7, 8 p.m., Swingle Singers 
Christmas Show. Feb. 8, 3 p.m., 
McLain Family Band. 

J. Everett Collins Center for the 
Performing Arts — Shawsheen Road, 
Exit 43 off Route 93, Andover. 
Telephone 470-1905. Tickets 
$10-$22.50, subscriptions available; 
call for complete series information. 
Nov. 29, 6:30 p.m., Eddie Rabbit. Dec. 
5-6, 8 p.m., and Dec. 7, 3 p.m., 
Pittsburgh Ballet ‘‘Nutcracker.” 

Merrimack Valley Performance 
Series — Arts and Science Center, 14 
Court St., Nashua, N.H. Telephone 
603-883-1506. Shows at 8 p.m. Dec. 6, 
Granite Statesmen. $8. 

Boston Pops — Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Telephone 
266-1492. Dec. 20-23, 3:30 and 7:30 
p.m.; Dec. 24, 1 p.m. $10-$27. New 
Year’s Eve Gala, Dec. 31, 8:30 p.m. 
$21-$58. Performances of big band 
jazz Jan. 2 and 3, 8 p.m. $11-$25. 
Tickets go on sale at box office Nov. 
24. 


ON STAGE 


“Biloxi Blues” — Shubert Theater, 
265 Tremont St., Boston. Telephone 
426-4520. Opens Nov. 25, 7:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 13. Performances: 
Monday through Saturday 8 p.m., 
matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2 
p.m., also Nov. 28 and 30, 3 p.m. No 
performance Nov. 27. Tickets 
$17.50-$30. Tony Award-winning 
comedy by Neil Simon. 

“Sweet Sue” — Wilbur Theater, 
246 Tremont St., Boston. Telephone 
423-4008. Opens Nov. 28. Through 
Dec. 21. Performances: Tuesday 
through Friday 8 p.m., matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p.m., 
Sunday at 3 p.m. Tickets $18-$30. 
Comedy by A. R. Gurney starring 
Mary Tyler Moore and Lynn ‘ 
Redgrave. 


Looking for a really cool time? 


Cruise the Gardner Museum. 


by Len Medlock 

Want aneat place to take a date? How 
about cruising over to the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum and checking 
out some cool paintings? The museum 
features three paintings by Rembrandt 
and a “The Tragedy of Lucretia’’ painted 
by Sandro Botticelli. 

The three-level museum has a brilliant- 
ly designed courtyard that houses some 
beautiful ancient ruins and formal 
gardens with rows of flowers. The ground 
floor has a cafe and coat room and is orn- 
amented with Chinese and Spanish 
paraphernalia. 


The second floor has the Dutch room 
and the Raphael room, which contain 
work done by the great Renaissance 
painter, Raphael Sanzio. Much of the fur- 
niture and decorative woodwork in the 
Little Salon on the second floor are done 
in a Venetian version of the French Louis 
XV style. 

The third floor, with its Titian room, 
has one of the most.important Italian 
Renaissance paintings in America, ‘The 


“l’m Not Rappaport” — Colonial 
Theater, 106 Boylston St., Boston. 
Telephone 426-9366. Opens Nov. 28. 
Through Dec. 14. Performances: 
Tuesday through Saturday 8 p.m., 
matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2 
p.m., Sunday at 3 p.m. Tickets 
$16.50-$35. Broadway comedy starring 
Judd Hirsch and Cleavon Little. 

“| Read About My Death in Vogue 
Magazine” — Newbury Street: 
Theater, 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Telephone 262-7779. Through Dec. 6. 
Performances: Thursday through 
Saturday at 8 p.m. Tickets $6, 
discount on Thursdays. No 
performance Nov. 27. Comedy by 
Lydia Sargent. 

“Win/Lose/Draw” — Alley Theater, 
1253 Cambridge St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge. Telephone 491-8166. 
Through Dec. 13. Performances: 
Thursday through Sunday 8 p.m. 
Tickets $10 Thursday and Sunday; 
$12 Friday and Saturday; $2 discount 
to elders and students with ID; 
student rush half-price tickets, if 
available, 5 minutes before curtain 
time. Three one-act plays by Ara 
Watson and Mary Gallagher. 

“A... My Name is Alice” — Next 
Move Theater, One Boylston Place, 
Boston. Telephone 423-5572. 
Performances: Tuesday through 
Friday 8 p.m., Saturday 6 and 9:30 
p.m., Sunday 3 and 7 p.m. : 
Thanksgiving week schedule: Nov. 25, 
8 p.m.; Nov. 26, 6 p.m.; Nov. 27, 8 


Rape of Europa”’ by Titian. The canvas 
boasts beautiful color and delicate 
scenery. The beautiful Veronese Room 
has leather panels from an ancient cen- 
tury and its ceiling looks like a giant 
waffle. 


In the Long Gallery is another work by 
Botticelli, the ‘‘Madonna of the 
Eucharist.”” This was done later than 
“The Tradegy of Lucretia’’ and Botticelli 
develops an interesting style of sculptural 
painting in the ‘‘Madonna.”’ 

The Gothic Room is dominated by John 
Singer Sargent’s portrait of Isabella 
Stewart Gardner. He also included her 
famous pearls wrapped around her waist, 
in addition to a damask painted behind 
her which seems to represent a halo. 

The Rembrandts include ‘Lady and 
Gentleman in Black,” and ‘The Storm on 
the Sea of Galilee,” with a self-portrait op- 
posite. All three can be seen in the Dutch 
Room on the second floor. 

The museum was opened to the public 
in 1903. Mrs. Gardner’s collection is made 
up of approximately 2,000 objects and 


“North Shore Fish” — 267 East 
Main St., Gloucester. Telephone 
281-4099. Through Dec. 14. 
Performances: Friday 8:15 p.m., 
Saturday 6:15 and 9:15 p.m., Sunday 
3:15 and 6:15 p.m. Tickets $12.50, 
Sunday $10. Comedy by Israel 
Horovitz. Presented by Gloucester 
Stage Company. 


“isn’t It Romantic” — Theater by 
the Sea, 125 Bow St., Portsmouth, 
N.H. Telephone 603-431-6660. Through 
Dec. 7. Performances: Tuesday 
through Friday 8 p.m., Saturday 4 and 
p.m.; Nov. 28, 6 and 9:30 p.m. Tickets 
$17.50-$26.50. Musical revue by Joan 
Micklin Silver and Julianne Boyd. 


“Nunsense” — Boston Shakespeare 
Theater, 52 St. Botolph St. Telephone 
267-5600. Through Nov. 30. 
Performances: Tuesday through 
Friday 8 p.m., Saturday 6:30 and 9:30 
p.m., Sunday 3 and 7 p.m. 
Thanksgiving week schedule: Nov. 25 
and 26, 8 p.m.; Nov. 28, 3 and 8 p.m.; 
Nov. 29, 6:30 and 9:30 p.m., Nov. 30, 
3 p.m, Tickets $17.50-$25.50. Musical 
comedy by Dan Goggin. 


“The Foreigner” — Merrimack 
Repertory Theater, Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack St. 
Telephone 454-3926. Through Dec. 6. 
Performances: Monday and 
Wednesday through Saturday 8 p.m., 
Sunday 7 p.m., matinees Saturday and 
Sunday 2 p.m. No performance Nov. 


spans centuries and cultures. 


The museum’s greenhouse has 
azaleas, jasmine and lilies, as well as 
special Christmas and Easter flowers. 
The museum shop offers a recorded guid: 
ed tour and a postcard display. 

Concerts are held in the museum on 
Sundays at 3 p.m. and Tuesdays at 6 p.m 
For information call (617) 734-1359. 


The museum’s hours are Tuesday 12-£ 
p.m., and Wednesday through Saturday 
12-5 p.m. 

The museum is closed Mondays and on 
national holidays. 

Nowadays, going to a movie with your 
date is blase. The Isabella Stewart Gard- 
ner Museum exposes the visitor to 
culture and will help one get acquainted 
with his date as he breezes by the 
canvases. p 

As George Bailey, NECC English Pro- 
fessor says, if the date doesn’t work out 
so well, as least you can look at the pain- 
tings. Admission is just $2.00 and at that 
rate it’s truly a bargain. 


27. Tickets $10-$15. Comedy by Larry 
Shue. 

9 p.m., Sunday 3 and 7:30 p.m.; Dec. 
3, 2 p.m. No performance Nov. 27. 
Tickets $12-$19. Comedy by Wendy 
Wasserstein. 


“Little Shop of Horrors” — Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Telephone 426-6912. Performances: 
Tuesday through Friday 8 p.m., 
Saturday 6 and 9:30, p.m. Sunday 3 
and 7 p.m. Thanksgiving Week 
schedule: Nov. 25-27, 8 p.m.; Nov. 
28-29, 6 and 9:30 p.m.; Nov 30, 3 p.m. 
Tickets $17.50-$25.50. Musical spoof 
based on Roger Corman’s horror 
movie. 


“Shear Madness” — Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Telephone 426-5225. Performances: 
Tuesday through Friday 8 p.m., 
Saturaday 6:30 and 9:30 p.m., Sunday 
3 and 7;30 p.m. Thanksgiving week 
schedule: Nov. 25 and 26, 8 p.m., Nov. 
27, 8 p.m., Nov. 29, 6:30 and 9:30 
p-m., Nov. 30, 3 p.m. Tickets $15 and 
$18. Long-running comic murder 
mystery. 


Playhouse Dinner Theater — 109 
Main St., Amesbury. Telephone 
388-9444 for reservations. 
Performances Wednesday through 
Saturday; buffet dinner at 7 p.m., 
show at 8:30 p.m. No performance 
Nov. 27. Through Nov. 29, “Not with 
My Daughter.” 
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STUDENT SERVICES _ 


Counseling Center ready to help 


Deal with issues beyond school 


i>» 


John R. Dimitry and Dean of Students 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE weicomes Dr. Michael Noonan, 
psychologist, to its faculty. Noonan is the former director of outpatient services 
at the Greater Lawrence Mental Health Center. Conversant in English and Spanish, 
he'll be available to counsel students. Pictured are (left to right) Noonan, President 


PR photo 


Norman Landry. 


Helping the disabled 


The best way is 
to attend seminars 


by Carol Meredith 

The best way to help disabled people is 
to understand them. One method of 
understanding is to attend the Browr 
Bag Seminars every Friday sponsored by 
the Office for Students with Disabilities. 

The title came from Pearl Buck, whose 
daughter was severely retarded. Her 
daughter was born in China and the 
Chinese people did not consider her 
handicapped, and cared for her as they 
would any child. 

It was not until Buck and her daughter 
came to Western culture that she began 
to see stigma and prejudice toward the 


-disabled. In time, even she began to 


perceive her daughter as handicapped; 
treating and responding to her daughter 
differently than she had in the past. 

Don’t be “brown bagged” as she was 
by myths. Attitudes build walls within a 
family. A child’s disability can cause 
turmoil, discomfort, pain, 
embarrassment, tears, confusion, and a 
great deal of time and money. Infants 
born with a birth defect and adults 
crippled later in life will be limited by 
society's attitude and casting blame on 
the victim. 


We blame the poor for their poverty, 
homeless for their instability, 


368 Main Street 


handicapped for their handicap. 

America, a ‘“‘free’’ land striving to free 
other countries from communism, should 
free ourselves from fear, insensitivity, 
prejudice and bigotry towards the 
disabled. 

Prejudice leads to discrimination, 
ignorance to dislike, stereotyping to 
condescension and misconception leads to 
intolerance. There are many ways to 
avoid the issue. We have abandoned the 
disabled to discover solutions, suffer 
confusion, experience despair, tensions, 
and uncertainty. 


The disabled have the same needs as 
anyone else, wanting love and to be loved, 
to learn, share, grow and to experience 
the world. 

The disabled face moral, spiritual and 
physical barriers. We must begin to see 
the physical and mental challenges the 
blind or deaf person has to overcome. 
They have to have their own experiences 
and make their own decisions. To protect 
the disabled you are preventing a learning 
experience. The world is a classroom with 
mankind as teachers and there is no 
meaningless experience. 

Making friends with a disabled person 
enables you to see life through their eyes. 
Self pity is a sign of sadness, a sense of 
loss of self that is denied and results in 
self-hate and guilt. Resentment is a loss 
of relationships that is denied. 

If you have a willingness to learn, take 
a friend with you and brown bag some old 
attitudes you still carry around with you. 


Groveland, Mass. 


018354 


617-372-3085 


ROSE PAOLINO, owner 


by Martha Leahy 
tress. Family problems. A failed 
relationship. Exam _ time. 


Pressure to succeed. Should you 

keep your problems to yourself, 
hoping things will get better by 
themselves? 

“Tt’s okay to ask for help,” say Dr. 
Michael Noonan, psychologist in NECC’s 
counseling center. ‘There are issues 
beyond school to deal with. People live in 
families — they don’t live in isolation. 
There’s a lot of stress in their lives and 
school just adds one additional pressure. 

Noonan has been seeing students who 
are anxious or depressed. ‘‘They demand 
so much of themselves,’’ he says. 
“They're concerned they won't do well 
and a lot of things start to back up on 
them.” 


Mary Modigliani, an intern working in 
the counseling center, says, ‘More 
students seem to need help getting 
through exam time than any other time 
in the school year. Stress with a feeling 
of low self-esteem can affect other parts 
of their lives.’’ Modigliani tries to make 
her schedule as flexible as possible to fit 
the needs of the students. 

Marion Richards, another intern in the 
center, assists students in deciding which 
major they want to choose or switch to 
and what career choices to make as well 
as, she says, ‘‘personal adjustment to life 
in general.” 

Noonan is hoping to adapt services of 


the counseling center to the needs of 
students. He spoke of a new program of 
stress workshops for the nursing 
students and would like to offer addi- 
tional discussion groups as the need 
arises. 

“We are also looking into the additional 
resources of local mental health agencies 
to see what they have to offer,”’ he says. 
“The services here are fine for students 
while they are in school, but the problem 
is that school ends.”” Noonan will also 
make referrals to other agencies when the 
situation calls for it. 

The counseling center is located in 
Building F. Noonan's office hours are 9 
a.m. to 2 p.m. on Mondays and 
Wednesdays. Modigliani is available from 
9 a.m. to 2 pm. on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday, and Thursdays from 3:30 to 
8:30 p.m. Richards takes appointments 
for Wednesdays and Fridays from 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. Appointments can be made 
through the center’s secretary, Marian 
Clay by calling 374-3790. 

The staff of the counseling center urges 
students to take advantage of the ser- 
vices they offer. 

“Problems are respective to each per- 
son,” says Modigliani. “If it’s enough of 
a problem to worry about, it’s enough of 
a problem to talk about. It’s not a bad 
thing to ask for some help.” 

“We're here to talk about problems 
from maybe a little different perspec- 
tive,’’ Noonan says, “‘and to show some 
understanding.” 


Rincon Hispano 


by Professor Conway 

Como Conseguir Credito En Espanol 
Solo Por Examen. 

1. Matricular en el segundo semestre 
del primer ano de espanol. (Intro. Spanish 
II, SP4402). 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al 
final del semestre. La nota que usted gana 
en examen sera su nota para el curso. Asi 
pueden ganar tres creditos sin molestia. 

La otra manera de obtener credito es 
por examen en Life Experience. Si usted 
quiere seguir este camino, tiene que pedir 
permiso y pagar extra para tomar el 
mismo examen que le dare si matricula en 
mi curso. Una ganga, verdad? 
Generosidad? No? Realidad? Si! 

La realidad es que pocos estudiantes- 
quieren estudiar una lengua extranjera y 
por eso el departamento de lengua extran- 
jeras no puede ofrecer muchos cursos. 

Esto es que pasa con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero, permidos el cuarto 
semestre de espanol, es decir el segundo 
semestre del curso intermedio. Pronto 


Students and staff are invited to the 
25th Anniversary Ball, sponsored by the 
NECC Foundation and Northern Essex 
Community College. 

The gala dinner dance is scheduled for 
Dec. 6 at the student center. Social hour 
starts at 6 and dinner at 7 p.m. Dancing 


despues, permidos el primer semestre 
tambien, y ahora no hay espanol en el 
tercer o cuarto nivel en esta universidad. 
Ahora esta pasando lo mismo en el segun- 
do semestre del primer ano. Esto no es 
solamante una lastima, sino una verguen- 
za considerando la importancia de esta 
nuestra lengua, el espanol. 


Estoy tratando de evitar el derrumba- 
miento completo del estudio de espanol 
en NECC. Se puede ayudar a si mismo 
consiguiendo creditos por lo que ya sabe 
y al mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener 
el estudio de espanol aqui. Si no hay sufi- 
ciente estudiantes para el curso SP4402, 
no lo van a ofrecer. 


Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince a lo minimo. Espero que cinco 
regresen del grupo que tengo ahora, 
demanera que espero alistar diez estu- 
diantes mas. Por que no viene a discutirlo 
conmigo? Puede ver el examen, tambien. 

Estoy en mi despacho en el edificio 
C-228 todos los dias a las once. 

Vengan por favor para neustra mutua 
ventaja. 


| 


Time to party | 


begins at 8:30 to the music of the Stan 
Bednarz Dance Band. 

Tables will be reserved for groups of 8, 
12 and up. Contact Don Conway 
(374-5868), Mary Wilson (374-3857) or 
Claire Conway, (388-4465) for res- 


I the Foundation founded in 1973, provides scholarships, cultural events, 
gand educational and community services to the college which are not 


j ordinarily available. The goal of the Foundation is to make a significant 
y contribution to the educational and cultural life of Northern Essex. 


lEnclosed is my check for 
| person. Please reserve a table for 


tickets at $12.50 per 
people, under the name 


I 

I 

i 

I 

i 

1 
ervations. | 
! 

1 

I 

4 

I 


| | wish to be a patron of the Foundation Benefit Dance. | am enclosing a 
| check for $10.00 (tax deductible). Please list my name on the program as 


I follows: 
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by Julie Spires 

Are you interested in pursuing your 
education further? Are you confused on 
such items as, about how to transfer? 
Transfer Day is coming to Northern 
Essex on Tuesday, Nov. 25 from 10 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. in the cafeteria. 

Coordinator Betty Coyne has arranged 
for 48 colleges from all over 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire to be 
represented here. 

The purpose of Transfer Day is to give 
students a convenient access to the rich 
_ diversity of transfer opportunities. Atten- 
ding the events will be admissions 
representatives from each school as well 
as financial aid contacts. They will be 
prepared with handbooks and the basic 
information to answer any of the ques- 
tions one might ask concerning such an 
activity. 


Coyne urges students to investigate 
all of the possibilities before jumping in- 
to anything. If you find yourself in need 
of assistance, feel free to drop in and 
make an appointment in the counseling 
office at the student center, Monday 
through Friday 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Coyne says, “Northern Essex has. an 
excellent reputation which is why these 
colleges have continued to come discuss 
transfer with NECC students. NECC 
graduates have achieved good grades at 
these colleges. 

She says the faculty have provided 
students with an excellent academic 
preparation and support required for stu- 
dent success, helping them to be capable 
of intelligent, mature career decisions. 


The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have continued to commit 
themselves to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts 
Community Colleges, with the invest- 
ment of financial support provided by the 
colleges’ own resources. 

Coyne says that less emphasis is plac- 
ed on high school records and SATs than 
on the Northern Essex transcript and 
faculty references. In fact, many of these 
colleges do not require the SATss of our 
graduates because they are designed to 
be a predictor of college success. 


Students need fo consider the major 
and the college first. Financial considera- 
tion, although essential, is too often the 
only factor considered in choosing a col- 
lege for transfer. It is very likely that 
students may not qualify for financial aid 
at Northern Essex, due to our low tuition 
cost, but they may receive a good finan- 
cial aid package for a private college 
education. 

NECC students from all our programs 
with a cum average of 3.0 or higher 
receive letters inviting them to the 
Transfer College Day. 


Students are encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of this transfer opportunity. 
Some provincial students need to be 
reminded that commuting is a realistic 
option, that Boston is less than an hour 
away, and that there can be flexibility in 
scheduling around rush hour traffic. 


Guidelines and 
recommendations 
for transfer students 


In the 1980s students must take a 
more assertive, creative, self-motivated 
approach to their academic preparation 
for careers, which are constantly chang- 
ing. Degrees in themselves do not 
guarantee employment. Students need to 
be reminded of the-following. 


1. Apply as early as possible in the 
academic year, October for the spring 
semester, December for the fall semester. 
Majors can fill up. It takes approximate- 
ly a month to process transfer applica- 
tions and six weeks to process financial 
aid packages. Don’t wait for deadlines. 


(a) Colleges want to fill their classes 
as soon as possible instead of waiting for 
excellent students who might apply later. 


(b) Increasingly, state colleges are 
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BETTY 
COYNE 


coordinator of Transfer Day at 
Northern Essex. 


closing competitive majors such as 
business, computer science, engineering 
and nursing before the deadline. 


(c) Community college students are 
given priority if they apply early when 
there are openings available in all the 
programs. 


2. Apply to state college(s) as an alter- 
native if the first choice is a private col- 
lege and financial aid is an issue. This will 
alleviate much needless anxiety and 
pressure as to whether or how much 
financial aid will be available. 


3. Consider a variety of majors in both 
state and private colleges. Financial aid 
possibilities can then be pursued. Keep 
options open early in the decision mak- 
ing process. 


4. Clarify the major prior to the 
transfer procedures as early as possible. 
It will insure a more intelligent and satis- 
fying choice of college and course prepara- 
tion. This good planning will also save 
more time and money than will impulsive, 
expedient action. 


5. Interview the admissions and finan- 
cial aid representatives as well as the 
chairperson of the intended academic 
department of every college possible, not 
only to determine acceptance but also to 
decide whether the college can offer what 
the student as consumer prefers. 

Credit evaluation is generally made by 
the admissions office or by the depart- 
ment chairperson. However, occasional- 
ly the registrar’s office or an advising of- 
fice performs this function. 

Informational interviewing prior to the 
submissions of the application and fee is 
cheaper and a less time consuming way 
to narrow the choice of colleges than 
multiple applications. 


6. Schedule an informational interview 
of graduate schools and professionals in 
the field. 


7. Understand the fact that in-state 
students are always given priority at 
state colleges. If applying to a state col- 
lege in another state, always apply to a 
second college as a back-up, no matter 
how high the cumulative average is. It is 
likely that competitive majors in state 
colleges will not consider out-of-state 
applicants. 

Transfer Day, coordinated by Coyne, 
was initiated in the mid 70s with about 
20 schools. The occasion has grown with 
an increasing number of colleges par- 
ticipating. At the last several transfer 
days, over 1,000 students have come for 


information from the recruiters. 
Although other community colleges have 
transfer days, the admissions represen- 
tatives say Northern Essex has the big- 
gest turnout. 

An added dimension to this year’s 
Transfer Day will be representatives from 
the Consortium for the Education of Non- 
Traditional Students (CENTS), which is 
composed of 13 liberal arts colleges that 
admit non-traditionally aged students as 
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- Transfer Day begins today 


baccalaureate degree candidates. The pur- 
pose of the consortium is to facilitate 
more effective communication between 
member schools and community college 
populations, including students, faculty 
and staff. 

Those schools affiliated with the Con- 
sortium are Amherst, Bates, Brandeis, 
Brown, Connecticut, Middlebury, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Trinity, Tufts, Wellesley 
and Wheaton. 


Area colleges recruiting 


transferring 


by Shawn Gearin 

Today is opportunity day for Northern 
Essex students. 

From 10 a.m. until 12:30 p.m., 48 
state/private/local and Boston-area col- 
leges will be in the college cafeteria, 
recruiting Northern Essex students. 

The colleges will provide each student 
with applications and complete informa- 
tion. These colleges are accepting more 
and more transfer students from North- 
ern Essex and other Massachusetts com- 
munity colleges, with the investment of 
financial support provided by the col- 
lege’s own resources. 

According tothe counseling office, less 
emphasis is placed on high school records 
and SAT’s than on the Northern Essex 
transcript and faculty references. 
Transfer Day should be a day to find out 
all the information you need to know 
about the college you wish to attend. 

They’re coming to you, and to us, so 
that might tell you a little about the 
reputation of our school. 

Everyone is invited, so take advantage 
of it and expand your mind. Think fast 
and react quickly because it’s going on at 
this very moment. 

Don’t miss out. 

The participating private local and 


students 


Boston area colleges follow: 

Amherst College, Bentley College, 
Boston College, Boston University, Brad- 
ford College, Brandeis University, Curry 
College, Emerson College, Gordon Col- 
lege, Harvard/Radcliffe. 

Also, Lesley College, Mass. College of 
Pharmacy, Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Merrimack College, Mont- 
serrat School of Visual Art, Mount 
Holyoke Colege, New England College, 
New Hampshire College, Northeastern 
University, Notre Dame College, Regis 
College. 

Also, Rivier College, Simmons College, 
Smith College, St. Anselm’s College, 
Stonehill College, Suffolk University, 
Tufts University, Wellesley College, 
Wentworth College, Wheelock College, 
Williams College. 

The participating state colleges are: 

Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 
State College, Framingham State College, 
Mass. Maritime Academy, Keene State 
College, North Adams State College, 
Salem State College, Westfield State Col- 
lege, Worcester State College, Plymouth 
State College, Lowell University, U. 
Mass., Amherst, U. Mass., Boston, 
Southeastern Mass. U., Univ. of New 
Hampshire. 


TRANSFER 
COLLEGE DAY 


NECC Cafeteria 
Tuesday, November 25, 1986 
10 a.m. through 12:30 p.m. 


Participating private and Boston-area 
colleges will include: 


Amherst College 
Bentley College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Curry College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 
Gordon College 


Harvard/Radcliffe Regis College 


Lesley College 

Mass. College of Pharmacy 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Merrimack College 
Montserrat School of Art 
Mount Holyoke College 

New England College 

New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 
Notre Dame College 


Rivier College 

* Simmons College 
Smith College 
St. Anselm’s College 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts University 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth College 
Wheelock College 
Williams College 


Participating state colleges include: 


Bridgewater State 
Fitchburg State 
Framingham State 
Mass. Maritime 
Keene State 


Salem State 


North Adams State 


Westfield State 
Worcester State 
Plymouth State 


Lowell University 
U-Mass., Amherst 
U-Mass.,. Boston 
University of N.H. 
Southeastern 
Mass. University 


For further information, contact the Counseling Office, 
Room F-118, Student Center, 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
or call 374-3790 


“ 
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-Improve 
your writing 


by Shannon Barnhart 

“We are not an editing service,’’ says 
Rick Branscomb, full-time faculty 
member of the Writing Center. ‘‘We are 
instructional. We will work on your 
writing with you — not for you.” 

The Writing Center is located in the 
Academic Support Center. It is open to 
all who need assistance with their writing. 
“ The Writing Center offers a Basic 
Writing Class. It is designed for those 
students who are not prepared for 
English Comp. I. It is three credits. Basic 
Writing has a full load of 300 students in 
the fall semester, and smaller numbers 


Students 


by Preston Rowe 

“This is the most popular place on cam- 
pus,” says Linda Murphy, director of the 
math section of the Academic Support 
Center. 

Murphy works with Carol O’Laughlin 
and Marie Ferraguto, who are both 
qualified instructors serving as staff 
assistants. 

Among the three of them, they have 14 
years experience in the math center. The 
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RICK BRANSCOMB. 


after the semester is over. 

Suzanne VanWert, staff assistant, 
holds workshops for students in class and 
discusses papers and other topics. 

“People are the resource,’’ says 
Branscomb. He works one-on-one with in- 
dividuals and encourages them to come 
back often rather than just for a ‘‘one- 
shot deal.” 


by George Soucy 

“Many freshmen have no idea’”’ — a line 
from Prof. Patty McDermott’s lecture on 
the art of note taking. 

Many freshmen have no idea how to 
operate in college. Mainly, they don’t 
know how to handle facing a final exam, 
which may determine whether they pass 
the course. 

Also, freshmen don’t have the proper 
skills to take good class notes to help 
them pass final exams. 

The Academic Support Center (ASC) is 
here to help students obtain better study 
habits. 

During the semester Prof. McDermott 
and other staff members have been con- 
ducting workshops addressing student 
problems such as test anxiety, test tak- 
ing techniques and note taking skills. 


== ASC workshops 


Prof. McDermott mentioned that the 
test anxiety and test taking techniques 
workshops were well attended and many 
teachers brought whole classes. “The 
note taking lectures weren't quite as well 
attended,’’ says McDermott. “The 
workshop wasn’t timed very well.” 


McDermott and ASC are planning to 
hold the workshops again next semester 
and the workshop on note taking skills 
will be held at the beginning of the 
semester in hopes it will attract more 
students. 


The workshops are worth an hour of 
anyone’s time to improve learning and 
test taking skills. 

Check the Observer for dates the 
Academic Support Center workshops will 
be offered. 


use academic support center 


staff also includes several student tutors. 

Murphy says their main objective is “to 
work with students as individuals or 
small groups to teach or reinforce specific 
math skills.”” She invites anyone who is 
having trouble in math from basic math 
to calculus to come in for help. “The en- 
tire staff is friendly, patient and always 
willing to help,’’ she says. 

The staff also works closely with Nan- 
cy Nickerson, who works as coordinator 


Courses being offered 


HU4000: Introduction to Humanities: 
A one-semester course; three credit hours. 
Through thematically selected works of 
literature, film, music, art, religion, and 
philosophy, this team-taught course 
focuses on the individual's concept of self 
(identity, purpose, goals, destiny) and the 
individual's relationship to community 
(ethics, values, justice) as explored in the 
traditional and non-traditional intellec- 
tual and artistic heritage of humanity. 
Three class hours a week. 

Section 01: M,W,F, 8; L. Kraus/P. 
Bellairs. 

Section 02: M,W,F, 11; R. Cortese/S. 
Sinders. 


EN88221: Women’s Lives; A one- 
semester course. A study of literary and 
historical accounts of women in courtly 
society-late Middle Ages through early 
Renaissance — and in democratic socie- 
ty — 1890 to 1970 for the purpose of trac- 
ing the cultural influence of an idea, the 
idea of courtly love, on literature and life. 

Section 01: M,W,F, 9; Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy. 


Crotched 


EN8881: American Novel; A one- 
semester course. Reading and discussion 
of significant novels of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Included among the 
authors considered are Twain, Melville, 
Hawthorne, Carne, Dreiser, Henry 
James, Fitzgerald, Steinbeck, Anderson, 
Hemingway, Salinger, Faulkner, Bellow, 
Flarnery, O’Connor. Analysis of form and 
philosophy. 
Section 01: 
Bellairs. 


EN0844: Modern Latin American 
Literature (Lawrence Public Library); A 
one-semester course. The course will 
survey the works of important Modern 
Latin American Writers. Authors from 
Central American, South American, and 
Caribbean nations will be read and 
studied, in order to gain knowledge and 
insight about the peoples and cultures of 
these many and diverse countries. In- 
struction and class discussion will be in 
English, but students may read the works 
in either English or Spanish. 

Section 90: Th 12-2:45; George Bailey. 


Th 9-11:45; Priscilla 


Mountain 


Residential Services 


Weekend and Evening Jobs 
Positions available at their Salem and Plaistow N.H. group homes 
offering: 


meaningful work at competitive wages 
flexible hours 
tuition reimbursement available 
For information 
contact the Alper 
at 
1-603-382-1481 


of the basic math and basic algebra 
courses. They also work with the instruc- 
tor’s from the math department in 
preparing students for exams and giving 
make-ups. 

The center is available for students who 
need assessment of abilities for correct 
placement in math courses. 

The Academic Support Center is ac- 
tually headed by David Kelly, division 
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Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
*til midnight 
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Phoenix 
Book Store 


¢ Books ¢ Magazines ¢ Periodicals 
e Greeting Cards © Special Orders 


OPEN: 
Monday through Saturday, 9 a.m.- 7 p.m. 
Sunday, noon to 6 p.m. 


54 Washington Street, Haverhill 
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Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


chairman, and Jim Ortiz, department 
head. But for friendly, patient and en- 
couraging support in any field of math, 
Murphy, O’Laughlin and Feggaguto are 
always willing to help, no appointment 
needed. 

Support center hours are: 7 a.m.-noon 
and 1 p.m.-3 p.m., Monday - Friday; 6 
p.m.-8 p.m., Monday-Thursday. Or by 
phone 374-3846. 


** 


Phone: 374-0698 


FRAO KAKA 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 
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Bruins forgotten 
in city of winners 


Troubled team 
turns to Terry 
for leadership 


Sports 
Column 


Three time champs 


Donna Geagon photo 


In 1985-86, Northern Essex Community College captured 
Massachusetts Community College Athletic Conference champion- 
ships in three out of four varsity sports in which the college participates. 
The college’s trophy case proved too small to accomodate the flurry 
of trophies and a new case recently purchased. Shown placing the 
trophies in the case are winning coaches (left to right): Michael Rowin- 
ski, coach of men’s baseball; Andrea Woodbury, coach of women’s 
basketball; and Jack Hess, Northern Essex althletic director and coach 


of women’s softball. 


Clemens honored again, 
named American MVP 


by Steve Wadlin 

Roger Clemens acquired yet another ac- 
colade as he was named American League 
Most Valuable Player. 

The fire balling, right hander had a 24-4 
regular season record. He won his first 
fourteen games and set a major league 
record of 20 strikeouts in a nine inning 
game. It isn’t often that a pitcher receives 
the MVP award because pitchers don’t 
play every game. Clemens, however, is an 
exception. 

Don Mattingly of the Yankees finish- 
ed second and Jim Rice of the Red Sox 
finished third. 

Mattingly was not convinced that a pit- 


cher deserves the MVP award. “A guy 
like Clemens does a great job every fifth 
day. I’m a guy who wants to be out there 
every day helping my club,” he said. 

Mattingly did help his club. He hit .352, 
second only to Wade Boggs. He set a New 
York record with 238 hits, 31 homers and 
113 runs batted in. 


Those numbers were not enough, 
though, as Clemens won the award easily. 

“T’m just tired of coming in second 
place (referring to the Yankees second 
place finish), but I don’t mind the com- 
pany I’m in here in the MVP voting,”’ 
Mattingly said. 


by Gregg Caristinos 

If you’re a sports lover, the city of 
Boston is the place to live. With the suc- 
cess of the Patriots in reaching the Super 
Bowl, the Celtics winning another world 
championship, and the Red Sox battle to 
the end in the World Series, it is no 
wonder the fans in Boston are flipped up- 
side down. 

There is one problem with this picture, 
however. Boston has four teams, not 
three. Everyone has forgotten the be- 
loved: Boston Bruins. 

The Bruins had another disappointing 
year under first-year head coach Butch 
Goring. After struggling to make the 
playoffs in 1985-86, the Bruins were 
knocked out in the first round by the 
eventual Stanley Cup champions, the 
Montreal Canadiens. 

Goring promised the 1986-87 Bruins 
would be different. The city of Boston 
would love this team as they loved the 
other three teams, but it never happened. 
After a slow start, General Manager 
Harry Sinden decided to fire Goring. It 
wasn’t a suprise to the fans, but it was 
a shock to Goring. 

Goring thought that Sinden was too 
quick to make that kind of decision. 
Sinden didn’t think so. I happen to agree 
with Sinden. The Bruins didn’t look like 
the Bruins of past years. They were just 
going through the motions. Who else can 
you blame but the coach? It’s his respon- 
sibility to motivate, and Goring didn’t. 


Granted, many key players had suf- 
fered injuries, but that is no excuse for 
lack of effort. Sinden saw the problem and 
did what he thought was good for the 
team. 

He named former Bruins captain Terry 
O’Reilly and player Mike Milbury interim 
coaches, until he could find a replacement. 

O'Reilly worked as color man during 
Bruins’ broadcasts before he was ap- 
pointed interim coach. 

It was his first game as coach in 
Quebec, a tough place to play; the score 
was 5-1. Sinden liked what he saw in the 


team under the guidance of O’Reilly and 
Milbury. They played like O’Reilly did in 
his hay-day with the Bruins — tough and 
aggressive. 


After about a week of shopping 
around, Sinden decided to go with O’ Reil- 
ly and Milbury as coaches for the rest of 
the season, 

O'Reilly, with no coaching experience, 
wanted a third man with coaching ex- 
perience on the bench. With Milbury play- 
ing, O’Reilly wanted someone who could 
help him with decisions and advise dur- 
ing games. 

Sinden hired Hartford Whaler scout 
John Cunniff to assist O’Reilly and 
Milbury. 

Cunniff is a South Boston native and 
has been involved in hockey all his life. 
He is a long-time Bruins fan and should 
give O'Reilly the experience he needs to 
make the Bruins competitive once again. 


Now that Sinden has resolved the 
coaching problem, the Bruins can get 
back to business, 

Let’s not kid ourselves, however. The 
Bruins are not a Stanley Cup calibre 
team, but with O’Reilly’s attitude, 
Milbury’s leadership, and John Cunniff’s 
experience, the Boston Bruins could 
become competitive once again. 

Only time will tell, but I think Harry 
Sinden has made a good choice. The fans 
of Boston should not give up on this 
team. They’re going to bring exciting 
hockey back to Boston Garden. 
sR a IS eS re ed 


Now that Sinden has resolved 
the coaching problem, the 
Bruins can get back to 
business. 


Women’s varsity 


Men’s varsity 
basketball schedule 


basketball schedule 


Day Date Where Time Opponent Day Date Where Time Opponent 
Wednesday Nov. 26 Away 7:00 Hesser Tuesday Nov. 25 Home 6:00 Wentworth 
Monday Dec. 1 Home 7:00 C.C.R.I. Saturday Nov. 29 Away 2:00 CCRI 
Wednesday Dec. 3 Away 8:00 North Shore Wednesday Dec. 3 Away 6:00 North Shore 
Saturday Dec. 6 Away 8:00 Massasoit Friday Dec. 5 Away 7:00 Wentworth 
Tuesday Dec. 9 Home 8:00 Middlesex Saturday Dec. 6 Away 6:00 Massasoit 
Thursday Dec. 11 Away 8:00 Becker Tuesday Dec. 9 Home 6:00 Middlesex 
Saturday Dec. 13 Home 4:00 Roxbury Thursday Dec. 11 Home 6:00 Endicott 
Saturday Jan. 17 Away 8:00 Manchester CC, Ct. Saturday Dec. 13 Home 2:00 Roxbury 
Tuesday Jan. 20 Home 7:00 - MCA 

Friday Jan. 23 Away 8:00 M.C.P. Saturday Jan. 17 Away 6:00 Manchester CC, Ct. 
Saturday Jan. 24 Home 4:00 Mass. Bay Friday Jan. 23 Away 6:00 M.C.P. 

Sunday Jan. 25 Home 1:00 Mattatuck Saturday Jan. 24 Home 2:00 Mass. Bay 
Monday Jan. 26 Home 8:00 Hesser Thursday Jan. 29 Home 6:00 CCRI 
Wednesday Jan. 28 Away 7:00 Bunker Hill Friday Jan. 30 Home 6:00 Cape Cod 
Friday Jan. 30 Home 8:00 Cape Cod Tuesday Feb. 3 Home 6:00 North Shore 
Monday Feb. 2 Away 7:00 Daniel Webster Saturday Feb. 7 Home 6:00 Massasoit 
Tuesday Feb. 3 Home 8:00 North Shore Tuesday Feb. 10 Home 6:00 M.C.P. 
Saturday Feb. 7 Home 8:00 Massasoit Wednesday Feb. 11 Away 6:00 Middlesex 
Tuesday Feb. 10 Home 8:00 M.C.P. Saturday Feb. 14 Away 6:00 Roxbury , 
Wednesday Feb. 11 Away 8:00 Middlesex Monday Feb. 16 Away 6:00 Becker Leicester 
Saturday Feb. 14 Away 8:00 ‘Roxbury Wednesday Feb. 18 Home 6:00 Becker Worcester 
Monday Feb. 23 Away 7:30 C.C.R.I. Friday Feb. 20 Away 6:00 Endicott 


GBSCC — February 25 and 28 
MCCAC Semis — February 28 
Finals — March 3 

NJCC — March 6, 7, 8, 9 


GBSCC — February 26 and 28 
MCCAC Semis — February 28 

Finals — March 3 

NJCAA Regionals — March 6, 7, 8, 9 
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Thanksgiving’s real meaning 


by Cindy Burke 
hen I asked my six year old 
niece, Margaret, what 
Thanksgiving meant to her, 
she replied, ‘‘turkey, and 
gravy and cranberry sauce, and all kinds 
of goodies.’’ To a lot of people Thanksgiv- 
ing is just that. Thanksgiving is also a 
time to give thanks for what we have, and 
what we have accomplished. 

The first Thanksgiving was celebrated 
by the Pilgrims. The Pilgrims were 
Separatists from the Church of England. 

Separatists practiced congregational 
self-government in religious matters. 
These dissenters first sought peace in the 
Netherlands where they settled at Leyden 
in 1609. In 1619, some of the Leyden 
group, with people at home who were at- 
tracted by the idea of founding a Congre- 
tional church in the American wilderness, 
procured a patent from the Virginia Com- 
pany of London. 


English merchants invested in their 
undertaking, and in September 1620, the 
Pilgrims sailed from Plymouth, England, 
on the Mayflower. There were 102 
passengers — men, women and children, 
and also some non-separatists hired by 
financial backers. 

Sometime in November the Mayflower 
dropped anchor at Cape Cod. It was there 
the leaders drafted the ‘‘Mayflower Com- 
pact,”’ which bound 41 signatories (most- 
ly male) in a civil body politic. Deacon 
John Carver was chosen as the first 
governor. Later, an exploratory party 
landed in December at the site of 
Plymouth, Mass., and selected the area 
for settlement. 

The first house in Plymouth was built 
on Christmas Day. The house was built 
on what is now Leyden Street, and was 
called the “‘Common”’ house. 

It was constructed of log, the cracks 
filled with mud, and windows were made 
of oiled paper instead of glass. The walls 
were unplastered and the floors were 


Minding 
the fort 


File photo 


A PILGRIM stands 
guard at Plimoth 
Plantation, a small, 
open air history 
museum depicting 
the lives of America’s 
early settlers. 


BEFORE THE AX FALLS, turkeys at Raymond Farm in Methuen gobble it up. 


covered with clean, dry sand. There were 
no stoves, only a large fireplace, and at 
night candles made by hand were the on- 
ly light. 

The winter was long and cold. The 
Pilgrims did not have very much warm 
clothing, and food was scarce. More than 
half became sick and died. The graves of 
those who died were leveled so the In- 
dians wouldn't know how few were left. 

It was in that first winter that the In- 
dians taught the pilgrims how to make 
traps and to catch deer and how to find 
the best fishing area. 


PLIMOTH PLANTATION as it stands today. 


In the Spring of 1621, under the 
guidance of an Indian named Squanto, 
gardens were started, fishing carried on, 
and building continued. Squanto belong- 
ed to a tribe of Indians of whom 
Massasoit was the chief. Massasoit and 
the Pilgrims had formed a treaty by 
which they promised not to harm each 
other, but to help each other and trade in 
a friendly way. 

In the Fall the harvest was gathered in. 
Owing to the abundance of the harvest 
and good health of the 51 survivors, a 
celebration was held to which Squanto 


Pilgrims 


limoth Plantation is a year 

round operation with a $2.5 
million budget and a work force 
close to 150 people. 

The village began as a small open-air 
local history museum. It has no endow- 
ment nor financial backers. Much of the 
village is funded by memberships, dona- 
tions and contributions. 

The land, whose topography closely 
resembles the original site, was donated 
by the Ralph Hornblower family, and con- 
struction of the village began in 1957. 


This modern Plimoth Plantation has 
recreated the early fortified village as it 
seems to have appeared in 1627 according 
to old records, eyewitness descriptions, 
and archeological research as well as the 
writings of Governor William Bradford 
and Edward Winslow. 

Guides and hostesses in period style 
clothing perform tasks of a 17th century 
farming community — the women work- 
ing in the kitchen gardens, cooking or 
stitching; the men cutting planks, that- 
ching a roof, making a barrel or tending 
field crops. 

The interpreters are always ready to in- 
terrupt their work to discuss with their 
visitors the 17th century culture of this 
colony and its government and religion. 
Plimoth Planatation seeks to create for 
the visitor an understanding of these ear- 
ly settlers and their part in the nation’s 
origins. 

As visitors enter the settlement, they 
pass through fields planted with 
vegetables, and depending upon when 
they visit, they may see reeds being 
harvested from a dug-out canoe, clay be- 
ing processed for pottery, fish being 
smoked for storage, or maybe just a dice 
game in progress. Visitors are encourag- 


Samia photo 


and his entire tribe were invited. This 
celebration lasting three days, during 
which the Pilgrims feasted on wild turkey 
and venison with their Indian guests, was 
known as the first Thanksgiving. 

In the United States it is an annual day 
of thanks for the blessings of the past 
year, observed on the fourth thursday in 
November. On Nov. 26, 1789, President 
Washington issued a proclamation for a 
nation wide day of thanksgiving. It was 
to be celebrated by all religious denomina- 
tions, a circumstance that helped to pro- 
mote a spirit of common heritage. 


live on 


ed to engage the interpreters in conver- 
sation about their food, family structure, 
artifacts, or any other aspect. 


Also, a full-scale reproduction of the 
type of ship which brought the pilgrims 
from England to America in 1620 is ber- 
thed at State Pier at Plymouth Harbor. 


Exhibits aboard the Mayflower II show 
what life was like on the 66-day voyage 
on a vessel crowded with 102 passengers, 
about 25 crewmen, and all the supplies 
needed for the voyage. 


Mayflower II is 181 tons, 104 feet long, 
with a beam of 25.5 feet and a draft of 13 
feet. She was built in England and cross- 
ed the Atlantic in 1957 in 53 days with 
a crew of 33 men. 


Plimoth Plantation is open daily from 
April 1 to Dec. 1. From Nov. 1 to Dec. 1, 
tickets are sold from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission charges are $5.50 for adults and 
$3 for children under 14. Children under 
five are admitted free. 


Thanksgiving plans 


Plymouth Thanksgiving Day Ac- 
tivities — various Plymouth locations. 
Telephone 746-3377. Nov. 27. 10:15 
a.m., Pilgrim’s Progress march of 
townspeople in costume from 


Plymouth Rock, up Leyden Street to 
First Parish Church, Town Square, for 
Thanksgiving service. Service followed 
by traditional turkey dinner in 
Memorial Hall. Four seatings at 1 
a.m., 12:30, 2 and 3:30 p.m. Admission 
$13.95 for adults, childen under 12, 


$10.95. Reservatgions requested. 
Telephone 746-3377. 


